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FOREWORD 


This is the fourth publication in the School-Community 
Development Study monograph series. It reports the pro- 
cedure and findings of a study of the leadership behavior of 
fifty school superintendents as seen by members of the board 
of education, staff members and the superintendents them- 
selves. The study stems from the assumption that the leader- 
ship behavior of the designated leader is affected by the 
expectations and perceptions of the reference groups with 
which he works. Incompatibility between the expectations of 
board members and teachers, for example, poses a problem for 
the superintendent. Likewise, a lack of agreement between 
these two groups in their perceptions of how the superinten- 
dent actually behaves further complicates his problem. 


It is evident from the contents of this report that 
neither of the three groups--board members, staff, superin- 
tendents--adequately describesthe superintendent's behavior. 
The descriptions of all three groups are required to provide 
a complete picture. It is pointed out that the role which 
superintendents adopt in working with board members is dif- 
ferent from that which they adopt in working with the staff. 
This is evidence of the fact that he is conscious of human 
relations problems with which he is confronted in dealing 
with reference groups. It also emphasizes the need for bet- 
ter understanding of the nature of these problems. This 
monograph makes an important contribution to this under- 
standing by describing two significant dimensions in the 
leadership behavior of school administrators: initiating 
structure and consideration. Both the practitioner and the 
theorist will be interested in the author's graphic presen- 
tation of the effective administrator as plotted against 
these axes. 


The researcher will be interested in noting the research 
procedure employed in this study. The treatment of the data 
is unique and represents a contribution to statistical anal- 
ysis. The adaptation of the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire to measurement of leadership behavior in 
school administration is another important contribution to 
the literature in this field. Both the methodology and the 
findings of this study provide us with new insights into the 
problems of educational administration. 


John A. Ramseyer 
Director 
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CHAPTER I 
LEADER BEHAVIOR 


This study of the leadership behavior of the super- 
intendents of fifty Ohio schools deals with three sets of 
relationships: 


1. The relationship between descriptions of the su- 
perintendent's behavior as a leader obtained from 
the members of his board of education, the members 
of his immediate staff,l and the superintendent 
himself. 


2. The relationship betveen the expectations of the 
board members, the staff, and the superintendent 
himself in respect to hov he should behave as a 
leader. 


3. The relationship between descriptions of how the 
superintendent actually behaves as a leader and 
expectations of how he should behave. 


The superintendent, as the officially designated leader 
in charge of the school organization, is confronted by two 
major sets of responsibilities. He is responsible to the 
board of education, but he must also be responsive to the 
members of his own professional staff. Both reference 
groups, the board and the staff, impose upon him expecta- 
tions of how he should behave as a leader. When these ex- 
pectations are essentially similar, he probably encounters 
no difficulty in orienting his behavior to them. But to the 
extent that they are incompatible, he is placed in a posi- 
tion of potential role conflict. How should he behave as 
the leader? Should he respond principally to the expecta- 
tions of his board or to those of his staff? Or should he 
"be his own man" and persist in his own style of leadership 
irrespective of what either board or staff may wish? These 
practical questions plague most school administrators and 
are of equal concern to those responsible for their pre- 
service and in-service training. 


Before we attempt to answer questions of this kind, 
however, we must first gather more dependable, empirical 
information than we now possess about the leader behavior 


1phroughout this report, the term "staff" will be used in a 
general sense, as when we refer to a “teaching staff," and not with the 
strict and proper connotation of "staff" as distinguished from "line" 
personnel. 1 
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and leadership ideology of superintendents. > > 
knowing how board members and staff members believe tha Ge 
superintendent should behave, we need to understand how 
perceive that the superintendent does behave. Is there 
agreement among board members in their description of how R 
the superintendent functions as a leader? Among staff mem 
bers? Do the board and the staff agree in their perception 
of the superintendent's behavior as a leader? And what 
about the superintendent himself? Does his own description. 
cf his behavior correspond with the descriptions of it give 


by his board and staff? It is to questions of this sort 
that the present study is addressed. 


The primary Purpose of this inquiry is not to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the superintendent's leader behavior 
but simply to determine the rela 
perception of how h s perception, and ` 
ponding relationship 

board, and the 
ning how he should behave as a leader. If the 
administrator 


we shall be blessed with a happy coincidence and shall have 
a firm base upon which to 

training. On 
agreement, not onl 


to plan our formal training pro” 
and shoul 
nt on the job-- 


superintendent "s b formance 
or of the "effectiveness" Of his E ti 
rare, for the development of 
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his job; instead, they usually entail little more than global 
judgments of whether the superintendent's performance is 
"good" or "bad." This is not the place to explore the rami- 
fications of the criterion problem in educational administra- 
tion. Suffice it at this juncture to raise one troublesome 
question: If we discover an appreciable lack of relationship 
between the descriptions of the superintendent's behavior 
given by his board members and by his staff, and also find 
that the agreement among board members about how the superin- 
tendent behaves is far less than perfect, with what degree of 
confidence can we then accept, as a dependable criterion of 
the superintendent's performance, an evaluation of his be- 
havior given by a single board member? 


Accurate and judicious evaluation of an individual's 
performance admittedly involves a more complex process than a 
straightforward description of what he does--of how he be- 
haves. A valid criterion of ideal behavior should provide 
the foundation for whatever evaluation is made of the effec- 
tiveness of the behavior of a particular individual. Hence 
to the extent that a given rater's information about how a 
person does behave is unreliable, his evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of that behavior is suspect. In short, if board 
members do not possess sufficient information about how the 
superintendent actually behaves to permit them to describe 
his behavior consistently among themselves and in reasonable 
agreement with the consensus of staff members, then a serious 
question can be raised about using board members' evaluations 
of the superintendent as the sole criterion of how effectively 
he performs his job. There is need for empirical research 
designed to explore this aspect of the criterion problem. 
Obviovsly, the present investigation can provide no definitive 
answer on this score. Nevertheless, we shall examine our 
findings in terms of the question: What are the implications 
of these results for improving our present methods of evalu- 
ating the job performance of superintendents? 


Leader Behavior 


Leadership, as Gibb (12) and Stogdill (34) have indicated 
in their excellent surveys of the research literature, is a 
complex social phenomenon that cannot be treated meaningfully 
when conceived as an isolated trait or entity viewed apart 
from related situational factors. In the present context, 
therefore, we shall not concern ourselves with leadership as 
an alleged attribute of an individual's behavior, but instead 
we shall deal with leader behavior defined as the behavior of 
the formally designated leader of a specified work-group . By 
definition, we shall designate all superintendents as leaders. 
The work-group in each case will be those members of the 
superintendent's staff who report directly to him. In a small 
school these will be the teachers themselves; in a larger 
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R ry in- 
school, the assistant superintendent, area supervisor, pri 
cipals, and other specialized personnel. 


Having designated all the Superintendents as də 
our next concern is to measure their behavior in the “ə of 
ship role. Because we can never measure all the behavior i 
an individual, whatever measurement procedure we adopt wi 
entail some form of selection. In the present instance Ke d 
have chosen to measure two specific dimensions of leader e 
havior, "Initiating Structure" and "Consideration." Initi 
ating Structure refers to the leader's behavior in deline- 


ating the relationship between himself and members of the at- 
work-group, and in endeavoring to establish well-defined p 
terns of organization 


» channels of communication, and methods 
of procedure. Consideration refers to behavior indicaty Ne E 
of friendship, mutual trust, respect, and warmth in the re 
tionship between the leader and the members of his staff. 


ersity. Hemphill, and Coons (22) con- in 
structed the original form of this questionnaire; and Halın 
in reporting the development of an Air ES 
his instrument, have identified Initiating 


nsideration as two fundamental dimensions Of 
These dimensio 


analysis of th 


lected mere a 1, vague eva 
ation of the Commander, and contain A 5.0 Veg fine 
ained nde 
halo effect, Since the various ad Sie but u 


al 
nsions, the empiric 
The two dimension of 
T cent respectively 


the hypothesis. 
accounted for approximately 34 and 50 pe 
the common variance. 


There is nothing especially novel dimen” 
R ab two 
sions of leader behavior, for the Principles ee s in the 
concepts of Initiating Structure and Consideration probably 
have always been used by effective leaders in guiding their 
w 
Halpin has discussed elsewhere (13) ¢ 1 advan- 
t ca 
tages of conducting this research in th əsin ee? 


© Air-crey situation. 
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behavior with group members; while the concepts themselves, 
with different labels perhaps, have been invoked frequently 

by philosophers and social scientists to explain leadership 
phenomena. Practical men know that the leader must lead-- 
must initiate action and get things done. But because he must 
accomplish his purposes through other people, and without 
jeopardizing the intactness or integrity of the group, the 
skilled executive knows that he must maintain good ''human rela- 
tions" if he is to succeed in furthering the purposes of the 
group. 


Thus the investigators responsible for the personnel as- 
sessment program of the Office of Strategic Services during 
the Second World War have defined leadership as "a man's 
ability to take the initiative in social situations, to plan 
and organize action, and in so doing to evoke co-operation" 
(28, p. 301). These two aspects of leader behavior--Consider- 
ation and Initiating Structure--parallel the two objectives of 
every group, as they have been described by Cartwright and 
Zander: 


It appears that most, or perhaps all, group objectives can be 
subsumed under one of two headings: (a) the achievement of 
some specific group goal, or (b) the maintenance or strengthen- 
ing of the group itself. Examples of member behaviors that 
serve functions of goal achievement are "initiates action,” 
"keeps members' attention on the goal,” "clarifies the issue," 
"develops a procedural plan," "evaluates the quality of work 
done," and "makes expert information available.” Examples of 
behaviors that serve functions of group maintenance are "keeps 
interpersonal relations pleasant," arbitrates disputes," 
"provides encouragement," "gives the minority a chance to be 
heard," "stimulates self-direction," and "increases the inter- 
dependence among members" (5, p. 541). 


Similarly, Barnard, in his excellent analysis of the 
functions of the executive, has distinguished between the ef- 
fectiveness and the efficiency of co-operative action: 


The persistence of co-operation depends upon two conditions: 
(a) its effectiveness; and (b) its efficiency. Effectiveness 
relates to the accomplishment of the cooperative purpose, 
which is social and non-personal in character, Efficiency 
relates to the satisfaction of individual motives, and is 
personal in character. The test of effectiveness is the 
accomplishment of a common purpose or purposes; effectiveness 
can be measured. The test of efficiency is the eliciting of 
sufficient individual wills to co-operate. 


The survival of co-operation, therefore, depends upon two 
interrelated and interdependent classes of processes: (a) 
those which relate to the system of co-operation as a whole 
in relation to the environment; and (b) those which relate 
to the creation or distribution of satisfactions among 


individuals. 
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and failures of co-operation ar: 

dər ə of these classes of processes te poor 
Sr Se defects in their combination. The functio; 


the executive are those of securing the effective adapta- 
tion of these processes (1, pp, 60-61). 


rin- 

In short, if a leader--whether he be a o rie 

tendent, an aircraft Commander, or a business exec sief 

to be successful, he must contribute to both major . in 

objectives goal achievement and group əyə action 
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with school 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR 
form of behavior by checking one of five adverbs: always, 
often, occasionally, seldom, or never. Each of the keys to 
the dimensions contains 15 items ,6 and each item is scored on 
a scale from 4 to 0. Consequently, the theoretical range of 
scores on each dimension is from 0 to 60. The 15 items which 
define each dimension are listed below: 
INITIATING STRUCTURE 
1. He makes his attitudes clear to the staff. 
2. He tries out his new ideas with the staff. 
3. He rules with an iron hand. 
4. He criticizes poor work. 
5. He speaks in a manner not to be questioned. 
6. He assigns staff members to particular tasks. 
7. He works without a plan.* 
8. He maintains definite standards of performance. 
9. He emphasizes the meeting of deadlines. 


10. He encourages the use of uniform procedures. 


11. He makes sure that his part in the organization 
is understood by all members. 


12. He asks that staff members follow standard rules 
and regulations. 


13. He lets staff members know vhat is expected of 
them. 


14. He sees to it that staff members are working up 
to capacity. 


6The other fifty items pertain to two other dimensions that have 
not been fully developed at this time, Production Emphasis and Social 
Awareness. Production Emphasis refers to a manner of motivating the 
group to greater activity by emphasizing the mission or job to be done. 
Social Awareness (Sensitivity) appears to measure the leader's sensitiv- 
ity to and awareness of social interrelationships and pressures existing 
both inside and outside the group. It may represent activities on the 
part of the leader which often have been referred to as “sizing up the 
Situation." This factor does not indicate the extent to which the 
leader acts in accord with these insights but merely reflects his aware- 
ness of social pressures originating either within or outside the 
group. One must distinguish between awareness of these social pres- 
Sures and taking appropriate action in respect to them. 


8 


15. He sees to it that the 


co-ordina 


ted. 


*Scored negatively. 
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work of staff members is 


CONSIDERATION 


Or the 


things to make it Pleasant to be 
Statt, 


He is easy to Understand. 


He finds time to listen to Staff members. 


i 
personal welfare of individua 


bY the staff into operation. 


L. 
2. He does little 
a member of the 
¿la 
4. 
5. He keeps to himself .* 
6. He looks out £ 
Staff members, 
7. He 
8. He 
9. He 
10. He 
AX... He 
12. He 
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with t š 
14. He Puts Suggestions 
15. He Bet taff 
going ahead 


eader' 
torm each it S worded 
ave, and the 1 
is form will 
Similarly, 
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5 Staff 
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describe their rr." 
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the split-half method is .83 for the Initiating Structure 
scores and .92 for the Consideration scores. The correspond- 
ing estimates of reliability for the LBDQ-Ideal, Self are .69 
and .66. It has been found in previous research with the 
LBDQ-Real that though group members may differ in their per- 
_ception of the leader's behavior, they nevertheless agree 
sufficiently to warrant the use of the crew mean score on each 
dimension as a succinct and dependable index of the leader's 
behavior. ? 


For a sample of 254 aircraft commanders, the correlation 
between the LBDQ-Real scores on the two dimensions is .38; for 
a sample of 64 educational administrators, .13 (14). Hence 
the common variance between these two dimensions of leader be- 
havior is approximately 14 per cent for commanders and 1 per 
cent for school administrators. These two kinds of behavior 
are relatively independent but not necessarily incompatible. 
Cartwright and Zander, for example, have observed that 


Any given behavior in a group may have significance both for 
goal achievement and for maintenance. Both may be served 
simultaneously by the actions of a member, or one may be 
served at the expense of the other. Thus, a member who helps 
a group to work cooperatively on a difficult problem may quite 
inadvertently also help it to develop solidarity. In another 
group, however, an eager member may Spur the group on in such 
a way that frictions develop among the members, and even 
though the goal is achieved efficiently ,8 the continued 
existence of the group is seriously endangered (5, p. 541). 


Leaders vary considerably in their leadership style. 
Some emphasize group goal achievement even to the detriment 
of group maintenance. Others follow an opposite pattern and 
stress group maintenance to such an extent that they sacri- 
fice goal achievement. These styles obviously do not fall 
into a neat dichotomy. Various combinations occur. Accord- 
ingly, the two leader-behavior dimensions may be conceptu- 
alized best as a pair of co-ordinates with reference to which 
any leader's behavior (or leadership ideology) may be de- 
scribed (see Figure 1). 


The two co-ordinates define four quadrants which, read- 
ing clockwise from twelve o'clock, are: 


1. High Initiating Structure and High Consideration 
2. Low Initiating Structure and High Consideration 


3. Low Initiating Structure and Low Consideration 


TuBetveen- vs. within-crew" analyses of variance of several inde- 
pendent sample consistently yield F ratios significant at the .01 level 
for both dimensions. 


Tn Bi rd's terminology, this would read "effectively" rather 
than "efficiently. z i 
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Figure 1 
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4. High Initiating Structure and Low Considerat 
Lily 
We have found that this scheme Provides an pe of- 
useful way of thinking about the leader behavior ae 
ficially designated leader of a Specified work-group. 
Leader Behavior and Leadership 
ture 
The Leader-behavior dimensions Of Initiating Struc 
and Considerati are not to b 
eadership, 


Stogdill (34) has qe 
leadership, as it has been a negli- 
reported in the literature, has yielde tly 

, and often contradictory, results, Sanford has ap 
summarized the Situation: 

From a11 these Studies of th 
reasonable Certaint 


© leader we can Conclude, with 
Y y that: 


ther no gene leadership traits or, if 
exist, they are Not to be described i 
familiar Psychological OT common 


in any of our 
Sense terms ` 

(b) ina Specific Situation, leaders do h 

et them apart from follow 

leade; 


Ta apart Tom 


ave traits which 
ers, but What 

fi Whi 
to situation (3 


traits set what 
at followers “ill vary from situation 
1, p. 51), 
ne 
In short, the behavior o£ leaders varies widely from hill 
leadership Situation to a other, is connection, ELƏ 
(21), in an elaborate and Careful Study of approximately 
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hundred assorted groups, has. demonstrated empirically that 
variance in leader behavior is significantly associated with 
situational variance. For example, let us consider the size 
of the group as a situational determinative. Hemphill has 
analyzed in detail the relation between the leader's be- 
havior and the size of the group, and has concluded that, as 
compared with small groups, large groups make more, and 
different, demands upon the leader. In general, the leader 
in a large group tends to be impersonal, and is inclined to 
enforce rules and regulations firmly and impartially. In 
smaller groups the leader plays a more personal role. He is 
more willing (and perhaps also more able) to make exceptions 
to rules and to treat each group member as an individual. 


On the whole, current research appears to support the 
“situational” in contrast to the "trait" approach in the 
study of leader behavior. Nothing in the findings of the 
research with the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
thus far completed contradicts this "situational" position. 
The questionnaire measures the leader's behavior in a 
specified situation, e.g., as a superintendent of schools, as 
an aircraft commander, or as a factory foreman, but does not 
purport to measure an intrinsic capacity for leadership. The 
extent to which superintendents--or any other leaders--tend 
to employ the same style of leader behavior in different 
situations (i.e., in different school systems, or in dealing 


with parent groups rather than teacher groups) is an empir- 
ical question that still remains to be answered. 


The distinction between "leader behavior" and "leader- 
ship" is more than merely academic, for which term we choose 
determines the kind of questions we ask, and for this reason 
also dictates the form our answers will take. For example, 
to ask "What is leadership?" presupposes the existence of a 
specified capacity in regard to "leading." This question 
predicates within the individual an attribute or inherent 
characteristic of behavior, and implies further that this 
attribute, like intelligence or clerical aptitude, functions 
with equal force in a variety of situations. A question so 
phrased also suggests that individuals SE in their 
capacity, or potential, for "leadership and that this poten- 
tial is probably determined by intrinsic factors in the per- 
son. It is an easy step from this position to the inference 
that this potential is identifiable and hence measurable-- 
that some individuals possess it in high degree and others in 
lesser degree; and that if we can only discover how to 
Measure it, we shall be able to screen the leaders" from 
the"hon-leaders." Those who hold this view tend to set 
little store by the prospect of training individuals in 
leader-behavior skills, for when leadership is conceived : 
principally as an inherent capacity or potentiality, there is 
meager justification for devoting time to training for it. 
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themselves agree in their descriptions of the superintendent's 
leader behavior? Similarly we may obtain an indirect check on 
the similarity of the evaluations of this behavior by asking 
these same respondents how they believe an ideal superintendent 
should behave. We shall scarcely expect agreement in the 
evaluation of a superintendent 's behavior if we discover an 
appreciable lack of agreement in the straightforward descrip- 


tion of how he does behave. 


It should be noted, however, that the concept of leader 
behavior does not preclude the possibility that certain be- 
haviors, or specified social skills, are more closely associ- 
ated with effective (and efficient) leader behavior than 
others. Nor does this concept shut out the possibility that 
leaders can, to some extent, transfer their skills from one 
group situation to another. The nature of the concept is such 
that these possibilities are neither denied nor affirmed, but 
the way is left open to determine inductively to what extent, 
and under what conditions, each of these premises is supported 
by empirical evidence. This is the crux of the difference be- 
tween the concepts of leader behavior and leadership. From 
the leader behavior point of view we treat these possibilities 
as hypotheses to be subjected to empirical test; from the 
leadership point of view, these same possibilities are posited 


Sratuitiously as premises. 


in most disciplines there is a tendency 


Historicall 
A to arise in revolt against the 


for new movements or emphases 
orthodoxies of a given period. These new movements later 

tend to crystallize into the orthodoxies of the next period, 
and fresh countermovements arise: in turn. The final position 
is Usually one on middle ground between the original orthodoxy 
and the first reaction against it. Zig-zag movements of this 
kind are not uncommon in the Progress of science. Leadership 
research is currently in the process of following this type of 
developmental course. Early research was marked by a search 
for traits of leadership that would discriminate between 
leaders and non-leaders. The situational emphasis which has 
characterized research during the Past decade arose as a 
Protest against the earlier trait approach, but in some re- 
SPects this present emphasis may have been carried to excess. 
To say that leader behavior is determined exclusively by 
situational factors is to deny freedom of choice and determi- 
nation to the leader. This violates common sense and exper- 
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requirement is completely and consistently fulfilled--that 
the constructs are never reified and treated as entities in 


the "real" world. 


" Our concept of leader behavior sidesteps a few important 
issues. It limits us, for instance, to dealing with formal 
organizations, and focuses attention exclusively upon the 
head men" within these organizations. The whole question 
of the distribution of leadership acts among members of the 
group is avoided. Nor are our formulations readily adaptable 
to certain aspects of leadership phenomena that can be ob- 
served within informal community groups. Our only defense 
of such limitations is that we have had to start somewhere. 
We chose to start with the officially designated leaders of 
formal organizations. This was an heuristic decision. As more 
information is gathered and we gradually begin to build a 
systematic conceptual framework within which additional hy- 
potheses about leader behavior may be tested, we shall, no 
doubt, test these hypotheses in informal as well as formal 
Organizations, and with group members other than those of- 
ficially designated as leaders. The fact that we have not ex- 
plored these other leadership phenomena implies no skepticism 
Of their importance but is simply an admission that we have not 
yet found the opportunity to investigate these equally chal- 


lenging areas. 


With this background on the theoretical predilections 
that have provided the impetus for the present study, we are 
Now ready to examine the substantive findings of a series of 


related studies on leader behavior. 


Research on Leader Behavior 


Most of the developmental work on the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire has been done in a series of 
Studies of aircraft commanders - Related a s nern 
Conducted in industry and education. eishman 

"ip bile bəs pted the Air Force form of 


8, 9, 10) and Harris (19) have ada) 
the instrument for use in industTy, and Hemphill (20) and 


Halpin d it in educational settings. The y 
Beete as nasa been concerned primarily with train- 
ing, and hence are mot directly pertinent to our present pur- 
Poses. Im this section, therefore, we shall first summarize 
five of the Air Force studies and then describe in detail the 


findings o£ the two education studies. 


Air Crew Studies: 
. re obtained on 52 B-29 commanders 
ro eee in the fall of 1950, and 33 of these 
co B s were ly rated on their combat 
EE in rea during the summer 


subsequent 
flying over Ko: 
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The ratings by superiors yielded significant 
correlations with the Initiating Structure scores 
whereas none of the corresponding Consideration 
correlations was significant. The crew ratings, 
including the Index, correlated significantly with 
both leader behavior dimensions but tended to be 
higher for the Consideration scores. Two of the 
Consideration correlations in particular should be 
noted: .75 with the Crew Satisfaction Index and 
.84 with the crew ratings of the commanders on 
"Friendship and Cooperation.' Both correlations 
differ significantly from the corresponding cor- 
relations of .47 and .51 (in themselves significant 
at the .01 level) with the Initiating Structure 


scores. 


thesis was tested in this 
anders rated highest by their 


superiors would score above the means on both 
leader behavior dimensions whereas those commanders 
rated lowest by their superiors would score below 
the mean on both dimensions. The commanders had 
been rated on Over-all Effectiveness in Combat. 

Two groups of commanders were identified: 13 men 
in the upper 15 per cent of this rating distribu- 


tion and 12 in the lower 15 per cent. For each 
the Consideration and the 


were plotted into the 
four quadrants defined by co-ordinates corresponding 
to the means of the two leader behavior dimensions. 
These two scatterplots were t , 

struct the 2x2 classification presented in Figure 
25 


One further hypo 
study: that the comm 


The probability of occurrence of frequencies 
as deviant from the null hypothesis frequencies as 
those reported in Figure 2, OT more deviant, is less 
than 3 in 100. This means that commanders vho score 
above the average on both leader behavior dimensions 
are likely to be evaluated by their superiors = 
high in over-all effectiveness, whereas those who 
score below the average on oth dimensions are ? 
likely to be rated low on this criterion) In Š SS 
the. successful leader is the man who furthers bot 
group maintenance and group ae or, in 
Barnard's terms, is not only effective 5 
the iob done but efficient in satisfying the 
of individual group members. 

E assembled B-29 crews at Com- 
bar Lo ec) described their commanders 
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4. 
Rush (30) has reported the relationship between 


the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire 
scores of B-29 and B-50 aircraft commanders and 


"group dimension" measures of air crews drawn 
from three independent samples: Combat Crew 

, Training School, Combat Crew Standardization 
School, and Far East Air Force. 


For each sample, crew means on the five (Crew 
imension Questionnaire) 1° dimensions were cor- 
related with mean scores for the two LBDQ 
dimensions. Results were highly consistent 
across samples and appeared meaningful in terms 
of the definitions of the various dimensions. 
Perhaps the best way to summarize the results 
of this analysis is to discuss the correlations 
for each of the CDQ dimensions as follows: 


Control--Scores on this dimension were 
Consideration in all 


negatively related to 

three samples, while the correlations with 
Initiating Structure were not significant. 
One possible interpretation of these 
results is that when crew members perceive 
the AC as a controlling agent, they construe 
his behavior as not considerate. 


Intimacy--Initiating Structure was not 
significantly related to this dimension but 

i howed significant positive 
correlations. describe themselves 
as more intimate tend to judge their AC's as 


being more considerate. 


his dimension correlated 
ideration while the cor- 
ructure were not 
to point to the 
tablishing 
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not significant. Thus the manner in which 
the leader acts toward crew members does 

not appear significant in establishing a 
well-defined set of relationships among i 
crew members. But thefrequency with whi 

he engages in acts construed as Initiating 
Structure is related to the clarity of X 
duties and functions in the crew. 


Stratification--Scores on this Ge, 
vere highly related to Consideration in 
negative direction, while correlations ifi- 
with Initiating Structure were not E ide 
cant. In other words, crews which descr te 
their leader as relatively less considera 
tend to be characterized by greater avare- 


ness of status hierarchies within their 
crew, 


dopisneral, these results point to the interaction 
etween group dimensions and leader behavior. 
Seems clear that if we are to understand the t 
Psychological characteristics of crews, we sə kul 
deal not only vith what the AC does, but also 

he does it. Tn air crews, the actions of the 

may set the style, so to speak, for the at 
Personal relations of crew members (30, pp» 1 
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Educational Studies: 


1. 


The members of 18 departments in a liberal arts 
college described their department heads and 
indicated on the LBDQ-Ideal how they believed a 
department head should behave.11 They also ranked 
the five departments in the college that had the 
general reputation on the campus of being best led 
or best administered and the five departments that 
were least well led or least well administered (20). 
In making these rankings, each respondent excluded 
his own department. The correlation between the 
reputation scores and the LBDQ-Real scores were 
.36 for Consideration and .48 for Initiating 
Structure, with .47 required for significance at 
the .05 level. When discrepancy scores--measuring 
the absolute difference between the Real and the 
Ideal scores on each of the leader behavior dimen- 
sions--were correlated with the reputation scores, 
the obtained coefficients, -.52 and -.55 respec- 
tively, were both statistically significant. The 
greater the departure of the actual behavior of 


the department head (on either leader behavior 
dimension) from the norm of how ideal behavior on 
this dimension was conceived by the members of his 
department, the poorer was the administrative rep- 
utation of the department. 


A cutting score of 41 on Consideration and 36 


on Initiating Structure for the split on one co- 
ordinate, and the median reputation score for the 
split on the other, were used to distribute the 18 
cases into quadrants as illustrated in Table I. 

The import of these data is clear: the departments 
with high reputation are those whose chairmen 

score high on both leader behavior dimensions. 


ntendents of Ohio Schoolsl2 were 
aft commanders on both the 
- and the LBDQ-Ideal (14). The two groups 
eee were found to differ significantly from 
each other, both in leader behavior and leadership 
ideology. The commanders tended to place greater 
emphasis upon Initiating Structure, and the super- 
intendents greater emphasis upon Consideration. 
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Table II 


Number and Per Cent of Educational Administrators 

(N=64) and Aircraft Commanders (N=132) with LBDQ- 

Real Scores above and below the Han on Initiating 
Structure and Consideration 


Consideration 


Below Mean Above Mean 


Above 
Mean 


Initiat: 
frie ee 


Below 
Mean 


Mean = 41.4 


"After Halpin (14, p. 25). 


of leaders operate. By tradition alone, the mili- 
tary vould appear to encourage a greater polariza- 
tion of authority in the officially designated 
vork-group leader than is common in the field of 
public education. 


Summary 


It is appropriate at this point to summarize six prin- 
cipal findings oE this series of leader behavior studies. 
l. The evidence indicates that Initiating Structure 
e fundamental dimensions of 
and Consideration ar ar achavior 


leader behavior, and that the Lea 
Description questionnaire provides a practical and 


useful technique for measuring the behavior of 


leaders on these two dimensions. 
ciated with high 
The aircraft com- 
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performance on bor Ë 
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tion of fifty Ohio school superin- 
tendents. Although the findings of these earlier investiga- 
tions indicate that effective leaders are those whose per- 
formance is high both in Initiating Structure and Consider- 
ation, we are not directly concerned in our present effort 
with evaluating the superintendents whom we have studied. 
Our objective is simpler and, in one sense, more fundamen- 
tal: to determine the relationship between the superinten- 
dent's own perception of how he behaves on the Initiating 
Structure and Consideration dimensions, the board's percep- 
tion, and the staff's; and to discover the corresponding re- 


lationship between his, the board's, and the staf£'s be- 
liefs concerning how he should behave as a leader. This, of 
Course, implies several additional questions. To what ex- 
tent do board members agree in their descriptions of the 


superintendent's behavior as a leader? How much agreement 
heir descriptions of the 


is there among staff members in t 
administrator's leader behavior? Is there greater agreement 
about how he does behave? 


for the present investiga 


about how he should behave than 
These are the major questions that we shall examine in this 
report. 


CHAPTER II 


PROCEDURE 
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Procedurally, the testing phase of the study 
purposes: 
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1. To secure descriptions of the leader behav 
the superintendent from: 


a. 
b. 
e. 


The superintendent 

Members of his faculty 

Members of his board of education 
rip” 

To secure from these same three sources a 

tions of how an ideal superintendent should 

behave, 


The Sample 
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s i to impose this additional demand upon an already 
253... In a fev schools the board vas in the 
Sr o deliberations on a building program, and hence vas 
Es to spare a meeting for our purpose. One board 
bük y refused to co-operate, another vas villing to do so, 
ə the condition that the pooled results of their 
Een ription of the superintendent would not be made avail- 
te to him. Because this stipulation ran counter to the 
Spirit of the inquiry, this school was not included in the 
sample. 
ifty superintendents is 


2 Technically, our sample of f 
Ortuitous rather than planned. Participation in the study 


Trposed a minimum of three conditions: (a) the superinten- 
pri personal willingness to serve as a subject; (b) a 

to edule of staff activities that did not make it infeasible 
an ask a group of teachers to meet after school hours to 

t Swer the questionnaire, and (c) the consent of the board 
© sanction the superintendent 's participation and to devote 
One of its own evening meetings to the questionnaire. 


wil Let us examine a few implications of the superintendent's 
lingness to serve as a subject. To do this, he had to 
expose himself tə the risk involved in inyacing the TE 
Of his staff's and board's attention upon his own leadership 
enavior. Furthermore, he made this decision before he saw 
E Leader Behavior Description questionnaire, and hence 
thout knowledge of the specific content of the question- 
... items. Comments made by the superintendents in our 
wu Sesal interviews with them impressed us with both their 
ingness to contribute to research h 
a their forthright interest in learning how their leader- 
ip behavior was perceived by the poard and staff. The 
esire for self-improvement in this area was expressed over 


and over 
again. 
is project did de- 


i in th 
zoe he glare of the spot- 


However, since participat 


Te that the superintendent stand in t BEE 
£ht, we cannot reject the possibility that S 
self- J ted in the composition of our 


selectio era 
Sample. Ne Ton TEY ST arbitrarily that this ə 
election operated systematically in one direction E 
who Sample by the inclusion solely of əə var of their 
© believed that they were basking in ghe E inten” 
Oards. In more than a single instance, 13 the supers” 
eae already had been asked by his board t° 20 Suen 
sch enation. Despite their own equivocal status n kas 
Sola at this elas, these puper intendia E 027” 


° 
Perate for the sake o£ the research itself. 


— 00.” 
ese cases or indicate their 


13 
Obviously, we shall not identify th 
number, 


r 


exact 
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sys- 

We have one additional cue that argues a woes 
tematic bias in the sample. The comparison o cription 
bution of superintendents" Leader Behavior — d from other 
Questionnaire scores vith distributions obta 5 of var” 
occupational samples reveals no marked constr ns. pespite 
lance on either of the leader behavior dimensio demonstrate 
the fortuity of the sample and our inability R sli ve 
İts representativeness in a strict statistica ed, for all 
feel justified in assuming that it may be 75. su- 
practical Purposes, as representative of onta S eed by 
Perintendents. Whatever bias may have been in tematic. 
self-selection factors does not appear to be əə that we 
İn short, ve are dealing vith a fortuitous samp 
Shall treat as İf it vere representative. 


The names of the fi 


titute 
fty superintendents who cons 
the sample, and the Pë 


liste 


mt 18 
Elsewhere in this Report. This sene ires of 
deliberate--to Prevent the identification of the ta int . 
individual In the listing of data “tone 
a code number (from 1 to 50) has bee 

to each parti 


; tify 
his code number will permit each man to iden £ che 


Selection of Respondents rhe 
nts» 
Having chosen this sample of fifty superintend°? iy di 
next step was to decide £rom whom descriptions nal ei: 
Secured. Earlier exper dt 


ha 
e leader's behavior. ən We 
except twol4 had five-man sər 
Sought to obtain descriptions of each superintendent one? 
his five board members. We recognized at the outs >. wh 
» and hence agreed by tra 
> a description provide e st pres 
d would be accepted. Although w ain oe 
get responses from five members, we decided to ret es vey 
min Of three sets of Tesponi ember® 
secured. The dis the number of boato e the 
fifty su iven in 
following table. ` superintendents is g 


to 


.—.. 
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Number of Board Number of Superintendents 


Member Respondents Described 
7 1 
6 1 
5 36 
4 8 
3 4 


rintendents was described by 
ile 38 were described by five 
An average of 4.8 descrip- 


ə Thus, each of eight supe 
r members of his board, vh 


pr more members of their boards. 
ons was secured for each superintendent. In describing 


Key behavior of the fifty superintendents, 237 board members 

ia the Leader Behavior Description questionnaire-Real. 

SE same 237 members also answered the Leader Behavior De- 
ription Questionnaire-Ideal, indicating how they believed 


an ideal superintendent should behave. 


The procedure used to select respondents from the su- 
Psrintendent is staff was somewhat more complex than that 
S ployed with the board. We planned to collect a set of 
even staff-member descriptions for each of the fifty su- 
Berintendents. Two tasks confronted us. The first was to 
entes a plan whereby no superintendent would be subjected 
fe the possible temptation of "stacking the deck" in his own 
or The second was to augment the safeguards that we had 
acorporated into our plan for protecting the anonymity of 
— individua) respondent. We believe that ve achieved 
sergo ZER by the use of the method we shall now de- 

Alon: 1 letter that solicited co-opera- 
tion in a n a Appointment Sheet (Appendix D) 
Bi which we asked each participant to indicate a choice of 
ime and dates suitable for our meeting with the staff and 
I> board and to list the names O all members of the staff 

Tectly responsible to him. 
Please list the names of ALL tho members of zi ə 
are directly responsible to you snd vəs ərə SE these 
to describe your leader behavior. epi gone situi other cases, 
will be the members of 5 veg əə x s Lombers of the 
Principals and supervisors} in still o a ’ 
Lee, Sand DEE "een may include Sia n 
vidua ecretary? 

eeneg çuxa vho repor + directly to you 


ever possible, please record # 
were listed. A 


he school direc- 
we then used a 
s from each list 


ne members 


ni 
ra y of t 


In m 

t ost cases more th 

hema response was to submit a COP. 
tabl or a mimeogtaphed personnel roster. ' 
€ of random numbers to Sê ect nine nam 


TTT 
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st 
the reque 
which were returned to the superintendent with 


2 ember 
with a m 
that these staff members be scheduled to meet 
of the research team, 


ex- 
i ns, we 
Later, when we met with these nine persons, 


s occu 
hey had been selected. When absence 
the superintendent ordinari 


tute. The exami 


dex O p 
and would calculate our .. cart 
vior from the remaining identif 
ires to be rejected dom numbers: ,, 
y the use of a table of random £ each 5 
f the seven describers o es esl 
nvolved randomization a the e 
ing nine respondents en ə elimi” 

d y the Superintendent ; and secon esponden K 
nating the quí Of two of these aioe E the sele 
at this Procedure minimized bias in 
tion of the Staff -respondent samples. 


in each instance b 
Accordingly, 

Perintendent ' 
Points: firs 


e staff q 


Th escription o 
Of the fif 


h 
R £ esca 
Ê the leader behavior O n 
ty respond, 


ip 
ader Behavior ə ilı 
Al. on which they indicated the 
tions of an ideal Superintendent "s behavior. 


erin” 

In addition to Securing descriptions of the Wat? Ki 

tendent's 1 Vior from his board and ete his ov 

h of the fifty Superintendents to T questionnait or 
the Leader Behavior Description Quest av 


Behav ye 
Nts also answered the Leader Tei) 
Onnaire-rdeal 


» indicating how they 
uld behave 48 leaders, 


cep” 


e 
they, ideally, sho: 


The Testing Procedure ë of 
on 
The tests were administered in each community KE? 
the four members who composed the research team. 
inistrat?:, 
Töcarole E, Bare, Menta] Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administ? hi 
Washington D. C.; Roald F, Campbe: P Department of Education, © 
State University; John 0, Niederhauser, Assistant Superinten 3 
Schools, Canton Public Schools, Canton, Ohio; and the writer. 


1001 


+ of j 
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methi 

ali 755——. administration vas standardized for 

"ək cen "əc pa The meetings vith the staff and the 

day. For thi separately, but not necessarily on the same 

7 is reason it vas not alvays possible to schedule 
eam member for the meetings with both groups in a 


given community. 


In most communities the i i i 
m meeting with the nine staff 
prod vas held immediately after schoo1.16 Before 
with the e faculty members, the examiner conferred briefly 
that he İ pj nə in order to ansver any questions 
intro ..... have about the study. The superintendent then 
said a few the examiner to the faculty group and customarily 
Point the words about the purpose of the meeting. At this 
study and examiner described the general design of the 
descri ma stressed the fact that scores computed from any 
iptions of the superintendent other than that provided 


b 
y the superintendent's own self-description would not be 
dual respondent could 


r 
ban sea. H MUN which the indivi 
that ..... Furthermore, the superintendent vas assured 
be Kë en the results were reported, he, and he alone, would 
Write ormed in a personal communication from the present 
e r what code number had been assigned to his own scores. 
See also explained that all the data would be 
Ohio ssed at the Personnel Research Board Laboratories, The 
Scor State University, and that the identification of the 
Sonia of each superintendent would be treated in strict 
eithe ence and would not be made available to any member of 
ment “ə Sehool-Community Development study or 
Own Së Education. It was ma 
at th ores with either his board O 
team's discretion of the superintendent . 
the Mardin ae s was in the relacionsh E oE á ula: SC 
i Sas in the sco ` 
Las intendent . gr intention Of using the find- 
8s for evaluation purposes: 
th administered 
ed on these 


The LBDQ-Real and the LBDQ- Idea üç work 
ings s of his staff. 


at 
ares e eame sitting. The super 
Org tionnaires simult usly W S 
stdinarily he a this 10 his own offices | dəə 7- 

ance R it in the sam 
s it was expedient to havé him sit in e. were recorded 


with 

th 

on Tm e staff. Answers to members (and the board mem- 
on the answer 


M 
bers) answer sheets. The sta 
wer o heit names 
e requested not to record the fection of 


Sheets 

r . This precaution afforde 

de pondent .-— The examineT keyed eac ely to pair 

the R answer sheet with a number 1 w M 

tedora y and Ideal sheets turno, R T eë 

any gi úhatsoever was made o£ which 5 
given staff (or board) member - 

s. —. 
161 

durin, n a few instances it 29 po 
8 the school day. 


e to schedule this meeting 


ssibli 
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intro” 
3 cores 

In order to obviate possible bias — the 
duced by the sequence in which the responde 


ence 
= this sequ 
Real and the Ideal forms of the questionnaire, 

was balanced. 


her half 


3 der 
> of or 
i ncing su“ 
answered the forms in reverse order. This bala he 


d to t e” 
taff and the board members secret the $ 
lves. The device for determ 


on which we would a əə 
probability of bei t the 

On odd-numbered dates, ve gave the superintenden 

first and the Idea 


the 
1 second, or even-numbered dates, , 
first and th 


days 
red 

Was five and four. On odd-numbe 

five members of t 


st; an 
he staff were given the Real first; were 


pro” 


as 
ere “o of 
was our impression that D ein 
tiation in the time required for the staffs. 
among boards than among S chan 
ions 
Absences were more frequent at the board sess bə 
at the staff Sessio 


der n 
ns. Ina few instances, in or uesti” 
tain the 


close of school in 


- 


te ds 
the data were a Dee 
June, but The data for two of E statism 
l October. Consequently, t rns É 
Cal analysis of the data was held up until the retu 
ard were obtained on October 12. re 
ye 
s E 
*Cellent , The superintendente xı 
İngs, and 55 para 
Staff m the m 
interest i a and SE, Se 
> 
to the task. The boar 
ed more t 
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attit 
ude toward the study. In one community, for example, 
h the board he dis- 


əsi board had not yet 
ecided whether they would participate. The examiner de 

s and then waited while 
ticipation before 

In another community, 
rd agreed to participate 
formation about their de- 


se 
— on of the superintendent would be made available 
In thi o him or to any member of the staff or community. 
dos the superintend 
board nsiderable friction had developed between him and the 
had al Although data from the superintendent and the staff 
wh eee been collected, this subject had to be dis- 
a EEN the ot rd called 
sion cial late afternoon meeting immediately after our ses- 
of Wée the staff in order to save the examiner the bother 
ther an extra trip to the community or a four-hour wait 
One board, whose members were 
edly enthusiastic about 
e examiner by their concern 
s study might 
er finally 


ex 

"əəə with a grin: "We don 
ey nov good he is. They'd try to € nd 
y made an offer, we might not be able to match it: 

One point abo communications with the superinten- 

and the t ahont na of testing should be emphasized. No 

and Keiser whatsoever was made to the iating ə 

slk ao tderation dimensions of leader or n ph Ss 

chaytan we clearly stated that we were seeking da ° 

Sate aaa of the superintendent as 2 

Measur at specific aspects Of this behav 

e. Questions on this point were po 


mit 
tally parried. 


dent 
Tefer 


jor we sought to 
litely but noncom- 


Scoring of the Questionnaires 
| gend raw data consisted of the responses ön 1,274 
İonnaires, divided as shown in Table III. 


of Each questionnaire (Real and Ideal) contains go E 
of which only 30 SÉ GO 15 items score o a 
à i rro i d on pages 7 and 8. For pos 
ə the scores as- 


€ tvo di : 
2 mensions are 1 
Signed scored and negatively scored itens, Ë 
Table OCH each of the five possible resp! 


s are given in 


mum re of 
four eae 15 items per dimension and S SCHER Sbtainable 
| is 60 n each item, the maximum dinon o 
Š imum iS 


Conversely, the min 


—————— 
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Table 111 


e of Respondents to Leader Behavior 
scription Questionnaires, by Source 


— VF 


LBDQ-Real LBDQ-Ideal 
o BA 
Superintendents 50 50 
Staff members 350 3s0 
Board members 237 237 
Total 
637 637 


Table IV 


Scoring of LBDQ Responses 


Response Positively Negatively 
Scored Scored 


oe 


0 
3 
2 
3 


° 

° 

° 

D 

2 

s 

P 

E 

4 
Əə o e 


eegenen 


Q can be ej A 
machine- sacher (a) hand-scored with a $ 
cored by r with an IBM Scoring Mach 
t of these hee of IBM punched cards- 
ires “Tee methods because of the 
İnvolved and because the E 
the two dae research on the 50 items 
n keys with which we S 
“cordingly, all 50 respons 
entified b Se were punched into © 


h 


cor in, 
ine» 

e 
1ar£ b. 
es rv? 
nait? 

t E 
bës 
es bo 
ards 
r, . all 
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the Consideration scores 
he Ideal were com- 
His own 


£ The Initiating Structure and 
©r each respondent on both the Real and t 
Puted from the punched data and machine-tabulated. 
Scores on the "Real" and "Ideal" were assigned to each su- 
Perintendent. On each dimension, the score used for the 

Staff members' descriptions of the superintendent is the 

average (mean) of the scores by which the seven staff res- 
Pondents describe him. Similarly, a mean score is used for 


che board intendent on 
members' descriptions of the superin 
each dimension. These mean scores, by staff and by board, 
1 scores that we ascribe 


Checeived by h by his board. 
ie it Sie ën cy = (one on Initiating Structure 
enc one on Consideration for each of the fifty superinten” 
ents), the ascribed Real scores by the staff (one on ore 

ension for each superintendent), and the ascribed Rea a 
— by the board (one on each dimension for each SES z 
an constitute the basic derived data (303 ən KA 
pi all further analyses are based. These thre 

Ores will be designated as: 


a. LBDQ-Real, Self (50 on Initiating structure, 50 on 
50 on 


Consideration 
b. LBDQ-Real, See (50 on Initiating structure, 
Considerati arn 
c. LBDQ-Real, ze (50 on Initiating structure, 5 
Consideration) 


the LBDQ- 
Similarly we shall have 300 scores based upon 


Id 
Sal, classified as follows: 
Ë 50 on 
a. LBDQ-Ideal, self (50 on Initiating structure, 
Consid re, 50 
Ke SE EE (50 on Initiating structure, 
on € re, 50 
€s A gee (50 on Initiating structure, 
on Consideration) 
pter III 


are r data analyses and finding 
ased upon these 600 scores: 


CHAPTER 111 


FINDINGS 


In Presenting the findings of this study of Hey m 
perintendents, we shall be guided by three closely re ar 
purposes. First, ve shall describe the results in — 
the particular su i Participated in this 
j yield should 
the Superintendents concerned, and may 
Suggest to them Ways in which they 


Second, 


» Of course, is: What 
both theoretical and Practical, of 
these findings for educational administration? 
shall be concerned abou 


We shall re- 


her investi- 
gators to replic 


Cedures that ha 


ure investi- 
Obviously, the 
eater interest 


rs. Since these three 
readily separated, we sh, 
trary division, 


Port on a st, ared with forth- 
right charm, "This Story tells more about P 
care to know." 


We ar 
and method 


e concerned, the 
ology. At thi 


Pant Superin- 
vn Scores with t 

IS Of the sample, ne 

n determine h. 


ch Superinten- 
Standing 1 


onsideration, and 
S staff and 


board agree 
each of th, dimen- 
nterested Ze these dim 

IS agree in th 


€ extent to which his 
ehavior on 


e partici- 
€ hope that knovledge 


FINDINGS r 


members per Ku "E 
erintendents may have 
he improvement of 


of this x 
k 
Ceive these ee how their staff and board 
edíate eadership behavior as sup 
their 1 practical implications for t 
eadership behavior. 


ationship between the 


leader behavior re- 
But before we 


Our i ë 
Perceptions wary pertains to the rel 
Ported ty Zog the superintendent's 
examine th s staff, his board, and himself. 
= index ei Puras scores for separate schoo 
Pe his staff əv of the superintendent as perceived 
ind Ptions Paonia! his board, we must first inspec 
š ices. ga ned in the use of these mean scores 

Pon the av inspection will focus our attention, 

Ew describ Së level at which the superintendent 's behavior 

tribers Ss , but also upon the extent to which his de- 
gree with each other in their individual 


tion 
S of hi 
ber, of iıə leadership behavior. Variance in the descrip- 
7 e superintendent"s behavior occurs 
not enter as 4 factor 


tne. DC b 

nto the — staff and board but does 

Avior sim perintendent"s description of his OWL leader be- 
des Er ee here the deseription is obtained from 
cr er-- imself. 

i the superintendent hims ccraightfor- 


but one 
w. pti 
Eos fashign m therefore can be treated re 
R H the sta 
is is not the case vith the ve shall deal 


Vit Scores 
+ Becau h omplex 
em fi se they are more complex, ae 
rst, examining the variance W ch whch a A 
as 


beri 
ley Ntendent ' 
el nt"s beh 1 
Sigg ¿At whi ehavior is perceived, as we n- 
d ees behavior on each leader behavior dime 
PL We s 
Pa gd present the data according to the GE 
Lepo telat all report the findings, and consider the the 
here Teal et first, on the LBDQ-Real, ant seconds ips 
Shaleen the Finally, we shall examine the relations 
deşil consigo Bes) and the LBDQ- Ideal : In each sə pəri 
“Tiption er, in turn, the staff descriptions: ras 
S, and the self-descriptions: 
i L The LBDQ-Real o 
o et LBD 
qes S Bives net leader behavior dimension score on Capa 
Mean iP dong S Pondent be designated iə di 0: the 
, Ve then computed, Tor each TEE sup rinten” 
h of the These 


de as 
nts Crib 
5 ed score (X) for fə“ 


re. 
he variance (s2) an sco ifty sub- 


of this me 
the £ 
tapa followed with 


17 
Ada = raw scores? 
Zx. (Zx)2, in vhich X represents the 


a th IO ae 
a the a, n 
, um} 
is thee SÉ case are ro 
Samp1 S. The positive squ 
e standard deviation. 


Table V 


Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire-Real, 
Mean Ascribed Scores, Range, and Subgroup Variances ,” by 


Staff and Board; and Self-Description Scores by Superintendents. (N = 50) 
eee 
stare! Board? 
Tnitiating 


Self-Descri tions? 
nitiating - nitiating 

Consideration Structure Consideration Structure eration Structure 
Supts. əy ee 
Number yx s2 X s2 H s2 x s2 x x 

Y 47 43 40 57 43 138 44 60 44 38 

2 41 124 39 32 34 135 45 "s 41 38 

3 45 65 40 28 48 4 49 12 45 45 mi 

4 43 43 36 60 50 21 48 Y 47 41 2 

5 33 113 42 61 42 111 49 38 35 39 i=) 

6 46 21 40 28 49 26 46 41 44 39 2 

7 50 32 37 25 50 19 49 9 53 30 a 

8 50 47 40 34 44 20 41 158 56 43 

9 46 70 41 49 39 26 39 48 55 32 

10 46 95 39 61 53 24 49 15 35 36 

11 32 223 41 74 32 94 41 22 42 47 

12 37 154 32 108 45 87 46 117 52 46 

13 46 50 34 41 42 27 34 124 48 38 

14 39 117 34 15 23 26 29 13 46 38 

15 52 26 41 62 45 42 44 24 46 37 

16 46 46 14 267 38 107 36 62 43 47 

17 40 158 41 39 52 24 48 31 44 37 

18 48 68 40 96 52 19 51 11 42 33 

19 42 43 39 42 33 35 35 30 44 44 

20 47 5 42 23 49 23 42 66 49 40 

21 50 28 46 25 29 171 51 22 49 44 

22 45 135 31 58 48 25 48 38 45 35 
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Staff Board Self-Descriptions 


D ating 
Consideration Structure Consideration Structure eration Structure 
Supts. 
Number X s2 X s2 Xx s2 X s2 D x 
49 36 53 40 25 38 99 43 47 45 42 
50 46 20 35 28 52 di 54 44 44 31 
F —[e=*.'.nYR* FÑ s-————.+— 
Mean 43.5 38.0 44.8 44.5 45.4 38.2 
AA AAA a AAA Ee 
s 5.7 4.5 7.3 5.8 5.8 5.6 
_Ixm—_.-..-_A A A L A A E U ııı ETT PRA 
Range 23-52 28-48 23-56 29-54 30-56 23-47 


* X scores and variances rounded to integers. 
Sp The correlation between the two dimension scores is .18, which does not differ significantly from zero. 
+ The correlation between the two dimension scores is .61, which is significantly at the .01 level of confidence. 


$ The correlation between the two dimension scores is .23, which does not differ significantly from zero. 


SONIANIA 


In 


Table Y (continued from page 39) ' 
Ee 
Self -Descriptions 
ons. 
eration Structure 


D A 
Consideration Structures Consideration 
eege e Ee 
23 46 53 32 44 51 46 33 
24 23 194 32 zə E opt 45 67 48 37 
25 47 90 40 108 43 92 37 125 53 45 
26 38 352 28 47 45 34 45 57 41 33 
2 49 7 44 42 56 9 50 37 53 39 
ae 47 87 42 34 38 s1 47 25 45 45 
29 47 68 37 71 54 22 51 29 49 30 
30 32 132 38 87 45 128 49 70 45 45 
31 52 20 42 48 48 111 37 44 43 35 
32 45 85 28 231 38 144 34 216 51 27 
33 43 107 31 58 53 9 51 8 50 36 
34 45 46 30 79 53 9 47 20 51 42 
35 46 72 42 61 50 28 44 46 45 45 
36 43 54 41 30 37 112 47 32 30 44 
37 37 111 39 62 45 5 48 37 49 42 
38 39 84 33 10 47 18 40 6 54 36 
39 48 18 35 16 51 0 48 121 41 35 
40 45 30 35 58 47 61 45 99 47 43 
41 42 107 37 51 42 58 51 26 38 28 
42 44 55 37 54 34 58 30 109 30 23 
43 42 140 48 46 47 5 43 19 45 43 
44 50 32 39 35 53 2 47 19 42 37 
45 44 22 39 25 53 5 52 50 47 36 
46 41 26 36 57 40 171 40 46 51 43 
28 41 51 48 78 47 170 47 35 
27 54 14 49 20 35 33 
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"s test 
lied Barlett's z 
i iance. We therefore app eae 
Gy ace ae the four sets of s2 in Table V. The 
aa X2 values are given in Table VI. 


Table VI 


` i Variance 
2 Values for Barlett's Test of Homogeneity of ha 
x for Staff, and Board, LBDQ-Rea1 Scores (af = 49) 


2 
s2 x 
Consideration, staff 


96.53% 
Initiating Structure, staff 56.77 
D 
Consideration, boardl 90.31 
Initiating Structure, board 55.96 
İme number of board member respondents ranged from 
3 to 7 (cf, 


Page 29). Hence Barlett's test for r groups 
d. 


+01 level of confidence, 


P values 
are not given in the Stand: 


ard. X2 Table, Using 
2-14 t, the X2 Value for Po 
is Computed as 63.44; for Plow as 71.39. 


n Consideration, for both Staff ang board 
taken Separately, t © variance with which th, 
groups describe the 


superintendents differs 
Significantly between &roups ,19 ut with t e Initiating 
Structure SCores, the assumption of oSeneity of variance 
is tenable, In short, £rom £Toup to 8roup, the agreement 
among group members in d SCribin their Superintendents on 
Initiating Structure is essentially the same, but in the 
case of Consideration tent to ich members agree 

£ Uctuates si nificant 

dent. 


differences between within- 
of whether these 


variance indicated 
Ron-norma1: distrib; 

£ the x Scores was de po dis aie 
reduce appreciably tl 


& jade ti "mine whether it would 
erogene. i - i e 

results Were negative, e a 3 soup ine 

Scores also Were found i 

of the 


of the b 

si ctio 

ata Suggested that th t the +0; level, Inspe 
Would be al 


s t r Tansformations 
1 Aneffectiye in diminishing igni 
Renity of variance, 


asa... 
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diff, 

erences 

are purely random or are, perhaps, systematic. 
sted that the magnitude 


Ins 
Pectio 
n of the distributions sugs® 
ht be associated 


Of th 
e 
a eds the variances migl 
y with each other. Accordingly, for each of 
in Table V, product- 


e fir 
əə — pairs of colunns 
able VII relations vere computed- 


These are given in 


Table VII 


yarat dinar Correlations be 
ances of LBDQ-Real Scores y Staff, and 


-.63" 


C 3 
onsideration, staff 
- 59” 


Consideration, board 
12 


I 
nitiating Structure, staff 


Ki 
‘Significant at the „01 1eve1 of conf 


T 

Lem variances tend to be 5 
se e of the means, and in three instan, level 

Mill bo relations are significant at the -0 : evel. 

Prono noted that this systematic relationsh R 
Lied a for the Consideration dimension he Cons 

See, Structure dimension: n the cas 2 i of -: 
ing E Staff scores, for example» e correla de Drei as 

hig — that those superintende s vho 

ən le Consideration are scribed PY 

ong, less variance than thost who are vations 

eration. To some exten s yel te "ceiling 


esti 
£, İon, 
or ably an artifact produce’: re y 
e imum 
d the maxi! 
arbi- 


in 
Str 
= nt Thus, as scores 
Ta y KEEN i.e., 
MWent]y rier ("ceiling"), 2 AG 
Fly reduced. Theoret cally oy considerati 

Woul ded upward to measure e of CO nished halo, 
Ke See ee the superinte 

lo. Sea provide latitude for Y coun! 
vir le comparable E that now 
Ri arera rad But a scale ex ° £ th 

Saupe ali particularly in Y ould cone 
Wa Ka suspect that respon 
ECH a del point of T 
Dpey Co Produce some 


Ma, 
t gn 


eference 

dn in the ə 

distorts’, the distribution 
Alt 


end of the scale- 
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i to attr 
tively skew there is insufficient evidence 
egativ y 
the negative correlati 


s 
Perhaps — —:, 
Tacterized by high Consideration 
tend to stimulate amo 


his behavior is per- 


to 
s 
Conversely, the man who tend 


may "in fact" 


8 effect t 
for the example o£ the 
applies to 


hat has been 
Consideration-Stafg scores 
Some extent to the three other sets o 
able VII e notes, however 
itiating Struc 


erception of this aspect 
s leadership behavior, 
The Significant dif 
ances for the Onsiderat 
ns betwee: 
A complicate, 


ference between 
ion dimension 
D these Variances 

i ways, our 
irst, t e heterogeneity of y 
violating as it does a fundamenta] a 
Ysis of Variance t 


within-group vari- 
significant 
respective 
analyze the 
variance, 
quired by 


© derive for Ehe 
up F ratios, e same caution 
estimates oft 


ng 
e extent of agreement amo 
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escribe 
oe 7.“ in determining the relationships 
SE Ath the 5 of means scores, We not only are con- 
ese scores tend act that the correlations computed from 
ecause these nd to overestimate the relationship simply 
ot must E are the means of subgroups (11, P- 431) 
ee of the EE with the further condition that the vari- 
the mean pot scores are correlated significantly 
e two complica- 
he implications of the vari- 


Let 
us deal, in turn, with 
way classification analysis 


tions ë 
ance - First, let us 3 
of tela ər. e e 
Under SES The crux of the issue is to what 
nee will —”7 a significant heterogenei 
(7 matel ect, our estimate and evaluation O 
> P. Geen question has b 
, in summarizing the results © 


Sati 

ons 

non-norm concludes that no serious error i 
nce levels of th 


the 


ordi. 
signifis F table, we tend 
Same -. results. Quensel 
cludes th as that in which Cochran's 
E Sua tiy despite variance 

qual, ly affected provided that the 
Box (3), in a recent paper, demonstrates 

e if the groups 4 e 

ot seriously 


s introduced by 
But 


mati 
“clon 
meet dee Quensel's conclusion: 
Efect + erate inequality ° variance do n 
Ser .. test. But vhen the group n's are unequn ə der 
ratio. ` much larger discrepancies occur in es mating 
T Accordingly, i of the scores secu from 
dents ranning de VC each o e fifty superinten 
a CH iS insufficient reason to suppose that e 
m timati heterogeneity will produce 2 serious erro əya 
e on 
va Ge pr Wée from h: to seven, ou: 
ə robable overestima” 


er 

t ratios however, where n's 

io s will have to be recognized as P ill 

boards nowevery LE ndi by an 
5 do not differ bY 


s. 
Erom pa Even with the bo 
Dora eiat qa of the 50 ases 

e than one. 
between 

Dën a hay illustrate our pro dure for testing emeng 
amon’ differences and estimating the amount P ariance 
Jar $ Fespondents by inspect he analysis VIII. The 
ratio Consideration- start presented ty significant that 

i given i Ii apart 
təyin dodburul whether the rogene : geri or 
its mane difference between the means, Soom. Even an ultra 
È ser de with these det of ien ould not alter 
“1... for ove ignificant beyond the .01 


Ju 
dgment that the ratio 
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Table VIII 
i i T 
Analysis of Variance of LBDQ Scores, Consideration-Staf. 
Source of Sum of Estimated S 
Variation Squares df Variance 
(rk 
Between groups 11202.62 49 228.62 2.76 
Within groups 24850.84 300 82.84 


36053.46 349 


*Significant at the .001 level of confidence, 


© given the F ratios and the cor 
ing values for the LBDQ-Real se 
The four F ratios are 


we cannot 
erences between the group 
ically Significant, and that the describers 
within groups, whether Staff or board tend to agree among 
themselves in their estimates of their respective Superin- 
tendents. The F ratios indicate that the 8roup mean scores 
(the X scores in Table v) discrimin es between 
the fifty Superintende: u 
justify our use of these X 


Perintendent' 


s su- 
s behavior is p how the 
respectively, 


is staff and board 
So much for the first or the two complications referred 
to on pages 44-45, Now we are ready to examine the second: 


tiie Same as that of the corresponding 
o. 
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H 


: Table IX 
letween- i 
vs. Within-Groups F Ratios, and Unbiased 


Correlati 
on Ratios (€) for 18M Re: 
-Real S : 
Staff and Board cores 


rt € 
Conside: 
rati 
Consi ons gt. 2.760 44 
siderati + 
Initi Gei 4.156 .63 
atin, 
g Structure, staff 2.697 A4 
2.775 .52 


Ini 
itiating Structure, board 


tp, 
t or staff, af = 49 and 300- 
For board, df ” 49 and 187. 


+ 
the b A11 four F ratios are significant at the «001 16v61. 
ti eari 
eae of the on the variance heterogeneity upon the estima 
Prowse’. Thi orrelation between Xstaff, Xpoard, and Xself 
rel, ded . a of course, brings us to the questi that 
e impetus for the present inquiry: is the 
of the iuperintendent ' 
hi board, 


Le Ationshi 
a, sh 
d ip between the pe 


rceptions 


and ershi 
p behavior as describe e 
e are now TƏ 
us note 


Sur 


the at 

two 

mo l points we 
mted initially. 

fer signifi- 


Was 


e superi 
perintendent himsel£* 
in Table 


tenti 
ion again to the %3 
ave develoP 


1 
` Within z 
the columns, the x scores di 
is from each other, an hence these scores | 
Bn = tt among super endents As a coro ary 
s this, ve have no ed that within BE; oar: 
Separately for sources» e.ə eet 
S nifi 
Eaipeioe Ges R : aperintendentə" 


A description of t 
For Consideration, the variances ux 
groups differ significantly across thermore» 
groups, taken separately y source: ture 
E Tee ystemat- 
ignifi- 
t 


fo 

the both Consider 

emin differences 

el with the cor p 
negative Correlations e 

-— of the X scores and the 5 

espective 57 measures: 
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Our immediate Purpose is see, 
th relationship between t X Ce 

5.0. Scores. The Xge]f scores do not entail 2: 

plication of s2 values that differ from Superinten See 

superintendent because only the superintendent's own 

is involved, and hen 2 


These X scores are the average scores computed for 
fifty different groups of respondents. 


i lly re- 
>, 4 spurious correlation usua 3 
sults Correlations between averages are "inflated" becaus 
a large number of factors tha 
relatio 


t ordinarily reduce the 
f scores ca 


lated. 


cor- 


> and their respective si 

, then w mpute 112.34 which 
onship between the two X columns with the 
the two s2 columns Partialled out.21 


For example, in the case 
Consideration-Boar 


Correlations to be t 


Staff vs 
İp, the necessary Zero order 
aken into account are as follows: 
12 +33 
213 -.63 
l4 a. 32 
723 = -708 
T24 = -.59 
F34 “oy 
Ffom these zero-order Correlation = 
Correlation 712.34 is computed ag 1 d Serie, 
the x arrays alone, Tıq = «33, which ig Significant at the 
evel. But when we Partia OUt the effect 
group variances, this estimate 
which figure fails 


Of the sub- 
S reduced to r1 
ance, 


2.34 = .18, 
In Passing, we 
the t 


may note that t 

2 rrelation between 
WO sets of < Oe, Taq = .04 indicates that there 
De, 32 


he = FINDINGS 49 

whi a ch s 

ew the canoe a. betveen the variance vith 

əə With ghich 7 perceive the superintendent and the 

SS Sideration Kei e board members perceive him on the 

.. SElimluş a sion. In other words, the superintendent 
lar degre gent, does not provoke in both groups 8 1 

e of variance in the members' perception o 


e : 
vior. 


f his 


"corrects" for the 


on T)2.34 
of group mean 


Th 

overestimation order correlati 
SE, SE of rız produced by the use 
ed from ai oth rı2 and 612.34 are based upon scores se- 
n instrument with 1655 than perfect reliability. 

s the variability in the 
k ained measure of 

llow for . o We may 

this underestimation of relationship by apply- 

a correction for attenua- 


in 
“8 t 
bon Soe obtained correlation 
In 
tility rie present instance we shall use pli -half reli 
St la: efficients in the denominator of the correction 
Co eture .92 for Consideration and .83 for Initiating 
əhisiderati Applying this correction t 2.34 ° 18 r the 
Ë ich wit on scores, we obtain 112.34 ("correc ed") = “20, 
h 46 df fails of significa e at the “05 level. We 
rding our best € timate (and 
jability 


Tefo 
r 
he aR Ce conclude that acco o t 
o Xe is strument vith theoret cal perfect ) 
desd pe only a chance relations ip between staff an 
a “sa oe of how much Consideration he superinten” 
SE geg in his behavior 45 a leader: In short, the 
vin ers agree among themselves on 
n a ZC is, and the board members also agree g 
th aeree. on how considerate put the tw gr ə 
b staff with each other. Knowing ho idera 
wier _Perceives that the tendent shows» Y° Card 
tio Gene no greater than chance aC r f the 
meee —. the superintendent int SÉ the of ertnten ub 
(sal vice versa. This may me Deg 
e z kə ə quite differently i E en eti 
Sl af£ ani with bie 105 or on cs 
Se fat ons or boing t di goers de yaylar 
inf i the superin A 
now how nformation aoa on dës vP sideration dimensio 
tions O the esti- 
re ations to 


Th 
coped sen AE procedure of d 
ti Teet a ai the use o pee 
of for or overestimation» and of a with the 0 
e has been with oie V. 5 
ts a lonships computed from 
re summarized in Table X- 


22 
Cf. Garrett (119 P" 396). 
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Table X 
t Correlations 


between Staff, Board, and - 
of Superintendents on the LBDQ-Real (N 50) 


= ” ” 


pa al 12.34 or 


Product-Momen: 
Descriptions 


112,9, 
on Corrected for 
m. 


12.3 Attenuation 


Staff vs. board ask 


.18 +20 

Consideration Staff vs. self +16 +00 +00 
Board vs. self a .12 .13 
Staff va, board .09 .00 -00 

sitting Staff ve. self ag § -37$ -145 
Board vs. self -.02 -.07 -.08 

*Correlation between X scores, 

Mara tte between Y Scores with the effect of s2 values 
Partialled out, he r. 4 _APPlies to the Staff vs, board, the T12 3 
to the two relations a? involve the self Scores where no Subgroup 
8“ is involved, 


İsimirican: at the ,05 level of confidence, 
§Signiricant at the .01 level of Confidence, 


tly related to each 
g ption occurs in the Correlation be- 
aff-Self Initiating Structure 


Scores, 
R e wi nsideration, although the staff and board members 
gree within their Own groups in their description of the 
Superintendent, they do Ot agree With eac 
more, the Superintendent' 


Perintendent' s descrip- 
€ a common Variance23 
23, 


Of approximately 


is estimated by Squaring the obtained r, = i.e., .442, 
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51 
ns of their behavior. 


tistically significan 

it, it 
high degree of relationship 
ores, the board descrip- : 
ption of the staff nor 


19 
per cen 
t 
with staff member descriptio 


Altho 
ugh 
nonethe this relati 
e ationshi 
Again, pəyə does not ai 
trons Pl the RE se 
e self-d with neither the descri 
qarıya e descri 
between scores from 


Thi 
th is 
e three ae lack of relationship 
s is portrayed graphically in Figure 3 for 


Con 
Sider 
e ation A 
Ride two —. Figure 4 for Initiating Structure. 
com have bee: s the code numbers of the fifty superin- 
Cone e 3, Supe n inserted in the individual cells. Thus i 
erste e rintendent No: EE b SCH 
Nee bes A staff than by his board; an e, 
up ribed b yər Consideration at the same level as it is 
Superintende is board, But one moses 
Gef, by a 11 is percelved 45 
y Eto Se his staff and board, he perceives i 
deng cher SS r more Considerate than ived to be 
Cely No. 50 oup of his associates: 
herra him erste a provocative pattern 
i etive AS more structure 
ave he sam Te s perceive any of the 49 ot er 
sé Cape 1 ple. Yet his staff 
by ns əə this respect, 4m 
= his tg behavior ap 
SE the Initia The discrepancy bet 
Ption of SE structure dimens 
is behavior is especi 
yiationS of these distributions 
ach dimension sep” 


In 


even 


dard de 
£ Table V. 
jations from Se ate 
i ly fT e 
Ga, ei 2 are obviously not 
ally the skewn' £ the board 
between the m 
edicated 


Th. 

7 and stan 

Soy ly, oe the base O 

d mene, do e standard dev 

no tributi not differ sign 
ions shovn in Fi 


ar 
e 
arate 


sa al 
are SS. e notes especi 11y 
open E 5 the differences be p test 
e £ ified in using L orthodox = p 
e have. assumption of qətributi0n normality accordingly» 
used a non-paramet® c test devised by 1coxon 
t 1 
SCH Zeie XI are given the T V4 es (the Lower sa 5 
SH of one same sign)» y leader pehav or imen eect ` 
= e th i petween sources 
Pare W ree comparisons e P ards 3: 
ed we concl: data at the 5 
ri pre GEN their BEZ 20 
2 ER igues on both Considera! Initiating 
Pri Zp : 
tte teeta variances a based upo related 3607657 the appro 
s: 
Gë E si) de së 930. op. Yallı and Lev 
= 2 (35, Pe 190) 
2 $1 S2 1-52 
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Table XT 


ference between 

vi for Non-paranetric Test of Dif. A 

x... Description Questionnaire-Real Score: 
of Staff, Board, and Self (N = 50) 


K. A 


Initiating 
Consideration Structure 
Staff vs, boarg* RIDE «101.04 
Staff va. seir va dt +632.0 
Board vs, self " 536.5 -155.0İ 


The smaller the 
ference. For 
.001 $ 341.85, 
Significant at the .05 level of Confidence, 


İsimiricant at the .001 level of confidence, 


Scription of 
ese same Superintendents by their Staffs. 


h 
describe thems 


O the Staffs. 
Perceive the Superintendents as signif- 
icantly less Considerate than the r Perceiveq to beb 
either t Oards or the Superintendents themselves. On 
Initiating tructure, the Oards Score the Superintendents 
Sher tha e Superintendents describe themselves. Thus 
the boards describe the Superintendents a 
Structure than they 
Staffs or 


s Initiating more 
are Perceived ás doing by either the 
the Superint s tnemselves, 
Reca itulation.--Qur findings on the LBDQ- 
Summarized as follows: 


Real may be 
1. For both 


ior dimensions, the staff 
show Statistica ly signif cant agree- 
ment in e ir description Of their respective 
Superintendents. 
2. For both lea 


der behavio 
Spondents sh 


iş dimensions , the board Re 
ov Statistically Significant agreemen 
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n their d 
E R 

tendente. scription of their respective superin- 
Althou, 
nat i staff members tend to 
Consid ion of their respect 
bates -—. the extent 0 

gni icantly from superintendent to super” 


intendent. 

Simila: 

q zı 

in ‘the ə. the board m ers tend to agree 

dexit "s Con ya ses of their respectiv” superinten 

also eege the extent £ this agreement 

to .———... from superintendent 

There 

teen: e only chanc rel jonship be 
riation in the agreemen wi ich staff 

ation of their super” 


mem! 
es describe the ons 
which — and variation n the agreeme v 
of the şe board members describe the Con deration 
e superintendents; In O 
stake a . the superinten ent does rovoke in 
nd board groups 2 similar V: riance among 
f his conside 


mel 
mbers in their percept 
i ip in variance 
ch the su- 


di 
— in the com s 
ntendent displays onsideration 
ch of these © groups: Con- 
! e behavior in 


the coe e ° 
5 in the S ent 
or — with the several members ? cd may 
in 5 not be associated with similar CO" tency 
is behavior tO ard the members of his staff. 
—. staff to staff, there 15 es entially the same 
in ent of agreemen among group members in describ- 
beh their agro acendents" qnitiatinF structure 
ehavior - 
From board to board? there is essentially the same 
extent of agreement among grouP members in describ- 
bes their super dert? qnitiatin’ structure 
ehavior. 
th board members agree 
their description 
not 


Although the staff an 
as 2 group 
¡deration> they 
the staff and the 


emer with eac 
75 members agree am: 
heir descrip on of the SU 
behavior do not 
hat the super 


bər structur£ 
ther. This suggestó 
role penavi0 


adopts different 
of these groups: 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


Perintendents' Ptions and staff-member 
descriptions of their beha 
12. The boards describe the su 
ating Struc 


ture to a great 
Perceived as d 


superintendent 


Perintendents as Initi- 
er extent than they are 
oing by either the staffs or the 

S themselves. 

13. For both Initiating Structure and Consideration, 
the board descriptions show only chance relation- 
Ship with both the staff and the sel 


£ descriptions. 
14, 


is relationship with his board, 
Seems inclined to "let down" a li 
havior with his 


ndicates on he LBD -Ideal be- 
lieves a superintendent Should be ave, 2 e See e our. 
analysis of t ese scores will b imilar to that used in the 
Preceding Section with the LBDQ-Re € subgroup mean 
Scores (X) and variances b Staff and by board and the self- 
Scores (X) of the superi endent : 


Te presented in Table 
The range OE scores on both di 
three Sources, iş aPProximately the Helene 


>» and from all 
Same 


> and relatively 
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X ns are 
narrow in every case. The means of the X and a Ze 
high (especially as compared with the correspon lors aba 
Real data in Table V), and their standard deviati 
small. Before Proceedin: i 


: u 
E with the between- vs. 1255 P 
analysis of variance, Bartlett's test was applied afta 
four sets of s2. The corrected x values are given 
Table XIII. 


Table XIIT 


x Yalues for Barlett's Test of Homogeneity of Variance 
for Staff and Board, LBDQ-Ideal 


Scores (df = 49) 
s2 


92.804 
Initiating Structure, staff 52.85 
Consideration, board* 65.261 
Initiating Structure, board 55.47 
Barlett's test for r Eroups with unequal n's Was used. 
TSigniticant at the oe level, 
tsigniricant at the .01 level, 

Ve find for both staff and board, taken Separately, 
that the variances in hov Considerate the Tespondent groups 
believe a superintendent should be differ s 8nificant ly 
from school to School .25 On t € Other hand, the agreement 
among group members in indicating how much Structure the su- 
Perintendent should Initiate is essentially 
school to school, 


is pattern, it will be recalled, is the 
Same as was found with the LBDQ-Real , 


the variances. 

Of the LBDQ-Real 
` With the Ideal scor i 
lationships ca 


es, as with the Real, these re- 
n be attributed t 
the insufficient 


"ce 


There ig h e e een 
these to sete ə” owever, only a Chance Correlation (r .09) betw 
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no : t ; 
not distributed Geier instrument - Because these scores are 
the fon on Ehe. EBD lly, the same ¿ons cited in the 
Soni tation For Q-Real in regard to the interpretation o 
iance appl the "between” vs. within-groups" analysis O 
y here. The F ratios and corresponding € values 


are 
presented in Table XV- 


Table XIV 


ans and Variances 


ions between H 
d (NS 


Consideration, staff 
-.36 


Consideration, board 
ESCH 


ek 
nitiating Structure» staff 
al 


Initiati 
nitiating Structure» poard 
Bei 2 

ignificant at the .05 1evel 


t at the .01 


fidence 


significan level of con: 


Between- VS- 
Correlation Ratios 
staff and Bo 


E 
14 
Consideration» staff“ 1,352 
.22 
Consideration, board Wes 
: .25 
Initiating structure’ staff 1.485 
1.397 "28 


Initiating structure: bi 


s 
LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


n= 
For the most >» Since the staff and board co 
Ceptions of how an ideal sup: 


iscrimination either betveen 
ese non-significant F ratios 

indicate that the variation Within the respective boards 

(or within the respective staffs) in 

£ 


the respondent's beliefs 
of how a Superintendent should behave is a 
variation be 


h Tespect to Con- 


Ideal Scores a 


1d: non-interpretable. T 
range of these X scores and the non- 


d 1£--do not differ signi 
zero 26 ecause of th restrictions we have 
noted, it is Pointless to apply to the Obtaine 
correlations Correction 


restricted in ey 
non-norma ly distribut d, and a 80 because th 
o not discriminat between subgroups of respondents within 
either the staff or board arr, 

about th 


boza Bone obtained corre 


və: 
lations for Consideration are .21 for staff 

» «11 for Staff vs, Self 06 for 

Tesponding Initiating Stru 


, and , "ard vs. self; and the cor- 
cture correlations are (09, .17, and .06. 
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f no practical im- 


scor 
es ar 
e 3 $ 
statistically meaningless and o 


Port, 
differ significantly 


Be 
among Chansa neither staffs mn 
t's oe in their ideology concerning 4 superinten- 
ata is veer Ecg our central question about the LBDQ-Ideal 
boards, and er the three source EP a whole--staffs, 
superintenden ir leadership 


ideology, 1 E ts--differ in thet 
tation ae ez brief, do these groups di in their expec- 
Se EEN a superintendent ould behave on each of the 
E Table XI P dimensions? The means 2 the base 
ates) wa . Wilcoxon's nonparametric test (paired repli- 
s used to test the significance the difference 
e e presented in Table 


bet 
we 
x en these means- 


Table XVI 


ye Values for Non ric Test of pifference between 
ader Behavior De n Kee Scores 
d Self (N 


of Staff, Board, 


Initiating 

consideration structure 

Staff vs, board* 1225.54 - 
Staff vs. self + 41.0} 1443.01 
+209.0t assi 


Board vs, self 


*A plus sign indicates ¿nat the ə E 
o, mighani ee 


s 

Ta member of the P 

e mean of the second member 19 r. 
igi icant js the differen 


x 4.5; 
5 jevel of € 


nt at the + 
ndorse high 
4 R 


İ Significa: 


Tl 
Consiace respondents grom all 
a and high Ini 
Ihesa, ə bə həsi Ce: Sus Ge 
Superireo dimensions: e Leif £ Cons ould display is 
si E themselves believe they ffs 
it prficantiy high t ¡tner the Së qieve the su- 
Peri be E gher e staffs be 
4 n eresting 

a should $ e Leer 

. In respect © nitiacinó n eee the 


the hi 

the higest standard O ration E 

Staff perintendents th: mselves E differen petween 
S the lowest- ALthougb che 7" 
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expectations of the su 
tistically significant, 


perintendents and their staffs is sta- 


it is not great enough to be of 
practical significance. 


We ma 
follows: 


1: 


y summarize the findings on the LBDQ-Ideal as 


The variances in how much Consideration the dif- 
ferent 


rd groups believe the super- 


school to school. The within- 
approximatel 


boards. Y the same for all Staffs and for all 


to show great Consid- 
he greater Co 
Posit as ideal 2... than th 


m € staffs themselves 


ta superintend be 
o ent should 
ng E Initiating Structure, The superin- e 
© staffs both believe th2 
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the superintendents should Initiate far less Struc- 
ture than the boards expect. The staffs, in turn, 
əə less Structure than the superintendents 
elieve they should Initiate- 


Comparison of the 
and the LBDQ-1de 
the Be next examine the relationshiP between the e 
7 and the LBDQ-1deal- The means d standard 
compared i for each of ee sources of 
are listed. Table XVII, an 
5 oe: Mabe XVIII. 
R diffe both dimensions aré 
scores erences between t 
This relat significant at 
ly eee between the Re: 
d ndicates the direction in iə 
seek to improve their eadershiP pehavior - 


Table XVII 


Clear 
Shoul 


Comparison of Lat. Sen) and LBDQ 
Staff, Board, and Self (N = 50) 


Real 
structure 


Consideration 


havior D 
g avioT character 
£ structure 


Leader B 


by The d A 1 

b esirability ? 

San Sth high consideration and hi 

in 
Léi 

teans D I. For eac o ən 

a ñ 

ee? Sege Leader PC ve define for” che fifty D 

Cena may: Siloe — pq-Rea also ¡£y the LBDO- 
nd, ocate the qe can 

1 ents nts: e in © 
SC 
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Table XVIII 


T Values for Non-parametric Test? 


of Difference between 
Leader Behavior Description Que 
£ 


Stionnaire Scores-- 


Š , and Self (N = 50) 


R 3 iti ti 
Consideration AE 
Starr İ “Mo bə 
Board -98.5 -42.0 
Self 


LBDQ-Real co- 
the staff LBD 


his category forty-ei ht of th i 
Staffs believe th is j o Meg ls F 


Superintendent 


t of the fifty Superinten- 
t quadrant. 


For each quadrant 
the difference 


See Gg to this quadrant ££s 
Significant] rom th the sta 
believe Superintendents should conduct ad ° 
The £ gures 
numbers-- 
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Were computed 
“ween the fre 


se 
deal scores. ke 
differences are 01 level for the Rə 
The difference for qa 
ant is sign at the .05 level, 
ils of ari... 
sived behavior of Ene aS ee 
Most effective as leaders and those ehavioğ 
tive differş Significantly from the ideal 
as Conceived by the boards. 


Finally > in 


is for 
Present a Similar analysis 

the LBDQ-Sel£ Scores, Th chi- 

ferences betveen 


f- 
e Square values for 27 
the İncidence Of the Real and the 1 01 
Cases within each quadrant are all Significant at — per” 
level, We Conclude hat the Superintendents "məli ya P 
Ceive a Significant difference etween their po su- 4 
and ideal behayio ` Note tha orty-eight of the fi pa an 
they should show high Considera 
Tucture 


en fader be 
quadrant Scheme d upon finding 
Studies, one with B-29 ang B- 
Partment cha 


hat 
arts college. We assume t The 
o 3 
8 neralizeq Superintendents aP- 
` Strictly speaking, age. 
until evidence is produced to 
8 neralizab lity o 

Sample of 


e earlier finding to a 


A lly» 
A emonstrate this “2... xə 
Scessary to Show the relationship 0. and 
LBDQ-Rea Scores by yi ch sePerintendents are describe: urmisó 
ne or re Independent Criteria of effectiveness. We umpt ion 
that the findings of such a Study would Support the assul re- 
we have made b tudy r ins to be made. In the Ë 
Sent com xt, Ovever, y have used the categorization i ef- 
Ba by qua Fant as an interna] criterion of pp 
ə 2 [Must b emphasized, therefore, that een 
o st SS 
definite E entative and Suggestive but by n 
ine 
he sec Nd fact to be noted i sın 
n interpret ing the 
in Figure 7, 8, and is th he asadrants are defined in 
each nstanc by the lean LB Scores fo the particular 
SE £ “spondents t aS been made to adjust tly 
E ese m O as to € the allocation by quadrant stric 
Ompar, DE the data n hree figures 
SCoreg £. ach re Pond, 
are anal Zed in 


` Instead, the 
t əə P--staft, board, and self-- 
Tespect to its Own 


co-ordinate 


— 
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W 
ə te na varnings in mind, we next examine the 
to the de ocation of particular su i ndents according 
boards ə əmər of their behavior given by i 
quadrants eher staffs, confining our comments 
ee ST principal £ the fifty su- 
by thei ents, or 22 per C are describe 
ir staffs and their boards as scoring high on both 
The eleven are Su- 


Sie 
55 and Initiating Structure- 
hace Hog: 3, ör 10 Seelam 27, 28, 35, 48, 83: and 
of these men, Nos 3 9 


heir staff and 


7. 
Strangely enough, 
as both t 
t men are being 


and 
E also describe themselves 
escribe them. Perhaps the other eigh 


undul 

y modest. 

ndents are described both 
w on both Con- 


he fifty superinte 
scoring lo 


Only two of t 


by d 
. staffs and their boards as 
ration and Initiating structure 27 These are superin- 
It is interesting to note that both 
ht quadrant, 


te 
eee NGS: 14 and 46. 
men describe themselves in the 
ffective leaders: 


evi 
dently perceiving themselves 25 
step in LBDQ Ye” 


The š à ¿ 

z present inquir 

“asr vith school ER endents- e research is 

suggest but even at this junc u : 

Method the merit of this quadrant analys q 

İntend of evaluating the leadership ess OF rant 

allo SE When board an staff a A tup eee 7 

a E On of the Poperintendent ° behavior, ° e 

Fe Gap but in those instances Y” zə pt ... 

“yaş snkandanğ e behavior by oth h a 

ox r that he can be C'S s 

islet as ss quadrant, 
criterion O leadershiP 


unted for 
s perhaps can be acco 
these Dee of the present research. 
ces peyor 


SE s. 


27, 
by ex The situation in 
tenuating circumstan 


CHAPTER IV 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


-defined 
endeavoring to establish . SE 
on, channels of oie tə ən 
Consideratiov refers to be nd varmth 
Of friendshi > Mutual trust, respect, — of 
ionship betw and the ee to ed 
his staff. T behavior in E en measur 
eadership behavior has Sees .. 
y means of a Leader Behavior Description — and ə 
(LBDQ-Real) on € staff and board respon with whi 
hemselves indicate the frequency 
e Superintenden 


be- 
ages in specific forms of —. same 
The Sadership ideology of the members o 

three r Ponden: group 

dent in, 


on" 
Was measured by having 525 suz 
İcate on the LBDQ- Idea] how he believed GE and 
Perintendent should behave. r items on the LBDQ 

the LBDQ- Idea] ar identical, 


dministered in 
e research te 
and the 


P a 
each community by 
were held s 
the same day. c 


£ 

š e meetings with cne erari 

“Parately but not necessari a 

the 25 e 

d be protecte d to 

€ study vas 2. 

eference whatsoever was made to dimen” 
lating tructure and Consideration as 

der behavior | 


“am member assured 
e anonymity of i answers woul 
Although thi al Pur Ose of t 


€ responses on 1,274 
e equally between LB 
. c Westionna e 
Structure a 


DQ-Real and LBDQ 
Was scored on the Initiating 
n Considerat n imensions, The LBDQ-Sel£ the 
Scores, Oth Real and Iq, L; were Secured directly from n- 
hemselveg. Each o£ the £ ty a Siete 
nts reo ved an Initi tin, € score and a consta 
eScription Of his own be 
Se two di 
eal SCores 
lor sho e 


“Mensiong. Similarly, 7 
ated what he believed his beh 
İmensions, The staff Scores vere 
bers o£ each Superintendent "s 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Staff De 
oo describe his 
See scores by which h 
itar? Structure behavior w 
Real a on Initiating 
ə. Consideration SCO 

. The correspon 


ti 
7 the superintendents" 
oard) that expressed their 
avera Were computed by 
each ge, five board-memb 
superintendent - 


nair By this procedure the 
Sachin were reduced to 600 scores, 
of the fifty superintendents: 


members of the work-group 
leader behavior - 
is staff memb 
as designa 
Structure. 


ding LBDQ- 


an analogous 
er descriptio 


response 
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that reported directly 

The average of the 

ers described his Initi- 

ted as his LBDQ-Real 
Likewise, an LBDQ- 

uted for each super- 

1 staff scores were 

' descrip- 

1; board) and 

Ideal, 


procedure. 


ms were obtained for 


s from the 1,274 question- 
vith tvelve scores for 


1. LBDQ-Real, self Initiating structure 

2. LBDQ-Real, Self consideration 

3. LBDQ-Real, staff Initiating structure 

4. UBDQ-Real, staff consideration 

5. LBDQ-Real, Board Initiating structure 

6. LBDQ-Real, Board Consideration 

7. LBDQ-Ideal, self Initiating structure 

8. LBDQ-Ideal, self consideration 

9. LBDQ-Ideal, staff Initiating structure 

10. LBDQ-Ideal, staff consideration 
11. LBDQ-Ideal, Board initiating structure 
12. LBDQ-Ideal, Board consideration 
w twelve 
hese 
— ə. 

1. On each leader pehavior SC i anal ie oe 
dente cond: £0 SE in Deise, the poard re 
spective € perintendent o des iption o£ hara 
spondents ten Ke ¡thougl the 


respective su 
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as perceived = — 
S Not permit us to predict 7 es 
Chance accuracy how these same aspects 
Perintendent ' 


Perceived by the 


in- 
Hence, if we ; 


taff. 
ured from both board and s 
source by i i 
Scription of 


Conclude fr 


Letz 
ards, on the whole, show pes in 
agreement among their Pem leader- 
escriptions Of their Superintendents rfect. 
Ship behay OT, this ent is far from 

€ unbiase, correla on ratio is .52 for ... 
Cture and (63 for cusideration. board- 
finding raj ene Provocative question: if bo be- 
describing the ee, 
ents is no greater phan e can 
Cate, then how much ə 
ve place İn an evaluation Of the Superintenden 2 
“Efectiveneso based Upon boarg Members! ken a 
Same argument applies to StaEf member descr. 
the binetintendent "s ehavior. Here each 
Sgain, the y, biased correlation ratio (.44 for e- 
> though sta Stically Significant, r 
lects far less than Perfect agreement, 


agreem 
ti 


on, Consistency ao TO 
role behavior n dealing with 
embers o is board shows only a chance de 
İon with the con Stency Ə superintendent 
Plays (n asec: members of h 

: May reveal . 
o all memberi, 
from this th 


e Severa 
>t erint 
e Asistent n ntendent 


eration t 

Des Not follo 

Sp. a simil w 
Sideration to 


e Superintendents kəl 
ataco either their stare or boar 
` sta S 
Superint dents a 
Showing less co than they an described 


10. 


E 
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as showing by either the boards or 

the su z 
dents themselves. ee 
w correlation (.44), 
self-descriptions and 
their Initiating 


There is a significant but 10 
betveen the superintendents" 
the staff members" descriptions Of 


Structure behavior. 
ndents as Initi- 
than they are 


The boards describe the superinte 
ffs or the 


ating Structure to 4 greater extent 
perceived as doing by either the sta 
superintendents themselves - 
description 
both the staff- and 
tions. he boards tend to describe 
s higher on both Consideration 
han they are described by 
show greater i i 
iev their superintendents 
ts that the su- 
--behave, in 
ling wit 


On both dimensions, 
lationship 


the staffs, an 
tion than the s 
as effective leaders. 

the boards'' 


perintendents "play UP 

fact, more "effectively" as leaders in dea 

their boards than in workiug with their own staffs. 

Even though the superintendent y posses good 

leadership skills as evidenced in his relationship 

with his board, he seems inclined to "let down a 
ealings with his sta. 


little" in his 
from school 


¡ficantly 
uperin- 


The boards do no Ë 
to school in thelr expect of how the S 
either dimension: 


tendent should b 


There are signi Ë 
a xten 
nd staffs in the E 1d behave on ` ə 


hov the superintendent shou 

tion; but in respect Initiating 
within-group agreement for pe s 
approximately the same for 4 


boards. 
igni chool 
The staffs do not differ signi ə a ld 
to school in their expectation of bot Da .. 
eration the superinten ent shou ər 5 
is a slight difference n chee en 
much structure he hould qnitiate- 
For the most part sta nd poard concept orage 
e mos , ha 
RE na ə os 3 GEN 
iffer from SC š r 
constitute Ba “7 o nerinten t should 
es Se A ə 5 E dents characterize 
beh; see oat three oups of respon eni 
ehave. 
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be 
hould 
The boards believe that a Superintendent s " 
strong in Initiati believ 
əda, asin and the "r be less 
that the Superintendents should Initia staffs, in R 
Structure than the boards expect. The epingendet 

» Prefer less Structure than the sup 
eve they should In 


as conceived by 09 

: Whereas only 77 the 
Te described by their nrc of 

high-high" (Figure 7), forty-eig 

taffs beli 

characterj e 


eve that this EE 
S the leadership behavior of ar the 

Superintendent Onversely, though eight o 

SUPerinte dent are describe 

quadranı 


UU 
in the k Agel 
unanimously agree po 
Would not behave in th si and 
ifferences betvecn the Log both 
tions by quadrant occur fo 
t groups, 


nə 
An analysis Was made Of the number of 55.53 
dents e assified in the two qüadrants on the ir 
İagonal according to the descriptions of the 
ehavi given by both their Cards and their 
Staff, Eleven o the fifty y 

Per c of 
€Ctive 


uperintendents ef 
he Sample) were described as 
eaders py both their staffs and their 
posrde--i H Were describe as Scoring high 
both hasideration and Initiating Structure. ə 
h er hand, Only two Of the fifty superinte 
dents ere described bY both their staffs and e 
their boar, s non-effective Saders--i.e., i. 

dimensi ns. 5 quadrant analysis tec 
nique ro des a Useful Way o evaluating the 
iere, Veness of Superintendents and 
R s Special. those instances 
where thi n of the Superintendent's 
board y, Chavi, both his Staff and his 

nd € can b i 
P @: e assified in 
Sh-highn °F the "lo 


W= Low"? quadrant. y 
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Discussion 


oË “.. leadership ideology of board and staff members, and 
e superintendents themselves, i sentially the same. 
ehavior is characterized 


EE : 
fective or desirable leadership b 
h Initiating structure and Considera- 


oe scores on bot 
n. Conversely, ineffective OT undesirable leadership be- 
both dimensions - These 
ndents, staf 


> on the leaders superinte 
er, and board mem rh the results of an 
See Air Force study in which it was found that aircraft 
hi po rated effective bot and crew score 
ate on both leader sults are 
ane consistent wit 
ara 7 a campus re 
havi irected by chairm 
detec dimensions. In d 
ep ineates clearly the relationshiP between himse 
oe of the group, ned patterns 
pl o ae channels of a 
flec ng the job done, and whose behavior 
rel ts friendship, Mutua 
ationships between hims 
spondent groups of the present 
Study all agree on ons SCH behavior of this sample 
of fifty superintendents-~#e described by t Ser 
Staffs, and the superinten mselve falls sign? 
This discrepanc 1 
these superin” 
di 


Although the t 


ca 
əəə short of the ideal. Nees 
Ken e be conceive n mə pjectives ifficult 
ents, f ideals definition» 1 a 
to D zon da ind that aPP x y on 
pe It is heartening ind resent 5 le approac 
th th of the superintende Ë a t the 
9 e ideal in the eyes of the! E er cent these Su 
pposite end of the scale, Ki ə their poards and 
— are ca egorize®> oth by 
affs, as ineffective eaders- 
fall short 
In what way do the supe enden ceni a ors demon- 
Of the ideal? Ön the one hand, © əə e teg Ss 
Strate good leader behavior in thelr ther y fail to 
ee of their staffs; ut on ə a is probably | 
nitia at disincline to 
ebe EZ cid al = e SS group members - 
Initiate Structure Í their interse ons ea TË San 
e m t ossible e encountered 
of ay sp nd Gministrato de acın coucture as 
Š a sideration ve Some administrators 
incompatible forms o jeader SCH ne £0 of behavior 
orced to er Ee correlation between the 
R ent sample is .23 (not 


act as i 
s if they were 
e the expense of che other, che presen 
BDQ-Real dimension scores *° 


s 
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significant) for staf 


f descriptions a: 
the .01 level) for bo 


ifi t at 
nd .61 (significan ` 
- Hence there is nothing 


1- 
rth their effort--especially in dea 
ing with members of the board! 
ilar 
Why, then, the apparent disinclination to Place simi 
stress upon both asp 


staff? This reluct 


Approach it is important 
overlook the responsibility imposed upon every 

official leader by the institutional 

organization of vh: 


iew of deci 
mp. It therefore i 


is imperative for us to re- 
eas about the Proper balance between "human 
, ... Consideration, 
behavior Within 


and Initiating Structure 
zations and to b 


ome principles may apply to 
of oups, but there is insufficie, 
evidence + i 


nt research 
riori that leadership 
eed in informal — tones 
n 


> autonomous groups will be 
ve in forma: -i . 
KEN liy Organized Work-groups 

he swing of the pendulum Seems also to be associated 
with a tendenc to conceive t Initiation of Structure as 
non-democratic This point of İev is ill-founded, for there 
is no necessary Negative relationship between democratic 
B shua .. the Initiation of ture. tn fact, it is 
our impress on--and ere we ar Š ERC 
narily is referred to as democratie snccing--thar e 
democratic leadership is 


A Administration or 
Precise) ha: 


we have defined 
avior Charact 


erized by high 
285 ilarly, for " descriptions t i if 240 
aircraft Commanders , an erdi. nsion corretas; Cader ə 


Of .38 vas found. 
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Initiation of Structure, and high Consid 
have evaluated as "effective" əə ieee ə 
arton of Structure is weak, however, it is doubtful that 
ere exists sufficient leadership--whether democratic o 
non-democratic--to be dignified by the name. recien 
leadership is highly desirable; but for a leader's behavi 
to earn this description, it is not sufficient for the 7 
leader to be democratic--he must also demonstrate definite 


acts of leadership. 


The present findings indi i 
differentiate their ole EE SE 7 
boards they tend to be effective as leaders, but the STE 
inclined to be less effective in working with their SE 
Even when superintendents possess sufficient skill to SS Sr 
highly effective.as leaders, they often "let down" a littl 
in dealing with their staffs. Here it is important to San 
that the superintendent has less frequent direct contacts 
with his board than with his staff. This affords him more 
time for planning the strategy of his behavior in working 
with the board; and because the board is in a stronger power 
position than the staff, the superintendent evidently puts 
this time to good use. In his relationship with his staff, 
on the other hand, the superintendent is frequently forced to 
meet exigencies, with the result that he may not have suf- 
ficient time to apply to each new problem his full potenti- 
ality for leadership. 


but not impossible, to overcome the 
To avoid being crowded by time, many 
associates a large share of authority 
This transfer of authority is in 
itself, of course, an essential aspect of Initiating Struc- 
ture in the interaction of group members. Hence the present 
findings confirm our subjective impression that far too many 
superintendents allow their principal responsibilities 10. 
become obscured by trivia, wi t that they abdi 
cate their leadership ro llow themse 
erate into mere functionaries. 
activities have a specious attr e eintendent's 


often allay anxieties that inhe s 
1003 li but ve must avoid the mistake də 20003 
Sheer routine activity vith the productivity and crea y 
required for effective leadership. 


It is difficult, 
pressure of events. 
executives delegate to 
and responsibility. 


fferent roles 
of relationship 


ndent "s tendency to 
erinten- 


The superinte 
with board and staff is revealed by t 
between the board 2 
dent's leader behavio 
Zeen two reference £ er 
Ereement in their perceP i 
havior, the agreement is far from perfect. 


roups sho E 
superin 
s s. This finding has 


ENTS 
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Our findings 5 
this practice. F less 
s show “e sün ta 

Teement in simply describing how 5. upon 
tendent behaves, a finding vhich casts serious doune among 
how much board- £Teement we can et adership 
independent Svaluations o£ the Superintendent s pe global 
effectiveness. This Criticism applies especially onstructe 
judgments made without the benefit of a carefully c aluating 
rating schedule reliability, LIN (EN 


When the me EEN 
manating from two rel nif- 
d and staff are not Ë qata 
more Ke chanh the 
Potential criteria. 


as the boar 


» it is all the 
h Sources be examined as 


ine 
S Performance. We have cont i 
ference groups focal to the superinten sim- 
al administration of the schools. en- 
S could be developed to examine the SUPL 
i dministration--i.e., in col 
ctivities. 


Ve criteria - q + 
e ness and the determine the 
P between (a) the teria Se SC predictor 
themselves. Predictor əə 
p ite ally enough. What we lack oe ete 
“Ye c ce H effective school admini For 
"son ria, by definition, entail value- judgments . ia 
w er confronted by several ae 
high correlation with each other, a fu of 
criteria > required to rank the eege of 
Band zest o Me ¥€sPonsibilj y for a judgme 
official bod tias the commen! education as £ public 
c i i - 
phe social Scienti Ci as a Zeit Matters of P ə 
ke t ern cisions, b e can make St s= 
ae APS even more fundamental gy 
teria Drop ° dependabie arhat ə Es 5 
Vay incompatible With each Other, He çə) they are xamp1€? 
that 7 Style A is effective n teması (for exampl 
Ship Style B effective ; iterion 
So note, however, that —. 5 and 
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B are incompatible, perhaps even antithetical. For instance 
the superintendent who must spend a lot of time "politicking" 
in the community in order to put through a salary raise for 
his teachers may be forced to spend so little time with his 
teachers that they characterize his behavior as low in Con- 
sideration. If the board or the staff should insist that 
the superintendent be active in securing better salaries for 
teachers (Criterion A), and also that he be perceived by his 
staff as Considerate (Criterion B), then the superintendent 
may be faced by a real dilemma. For if he is to be perceived 
as Considerate by the staff he must devote time to personal 
interaction with individual staff members. If this same time 
is demanded for community contacts to gain support for a 
salary increase for teachers, the superintendent has to make 
a choice. There are only twenty-four hours in a day, and 

the superintendent, like every executive, must choose how 

he can best allocate the time at his disposal. Under such 
circumstances as these, if the board demands that the super- 
intendent satisfy both Criterion A and B, they may impose 
upon him an intolerable burden of role conflict. On this 
point, Seeman (33) has provided an illuminating discussion 

of role conflict and ambivalence in the leadership behavior 
of school superintendents. As we have said, the choice of 
the criteria of effective administration is a prerogative of 
the local community, put it should be an informed choice in 
which conflicting Or incompatible demands upon the ə 
trator are clearly recognized as such. ita here eed der 
research can make a trenchant contribution by furnishing e 


pendable, objective data that will permit commnn s ss 
make wiser and better- establis 


informed decisions in u a 
criteria for evaluating the performance of their school S 
perintendents. 


The fact that the superint i CH 
they assume with their 
00 ə t are confronted 


with their boards 
staffs does not necessarily imply that they 
by role conflict. Some 2 
mentalize their behavior, 
lihood of role conflict. Others, however, 
Selves torn by what they 
tions imposed upon them by b SE Es 
555 attemptes he matter of role differentia- 
Enperintendent PO, in the i cases ay də” 
. To do i 
Proach similar to that employed by Se in z 
ies study. As bə Bae ee 2 ional admin- 
n im 
portant area for 
ca Tation, and one in which oe met ose cores P sase-study 
n be used in conjunction w 
Schniques. 
he ultimate eyi” o 
"¡intermediate 


In the present 


eri Until such time as we an cie ə 
a we seek, we may b 
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criteria that have stron, 
favor. The LBDQ-Real sc 


his assumption. If we are ` 
willing to accept it, then we may use LBDQ-Real scores doz 
cured from board and staff as an intermediate criterion 2 
evaluating “the effe £ the superintendent's behav 
ior. Obvious1 easure, but it does provide 
a first approa ve appraisal of leadership 
effectiveness. We would suggest that those who are inter- 
ested in experimenting with this approach use the quadrant 
analysis technique that we have 


The next immed 
relationship betwee 
tendents" 


"external" 
This vas beyond the 
» büt it is the obvious 


umption ve have pro- 
ng hypothesis, in short, to replicate 
Halpin's Study (17) and Hemphill"s (20)--or better yet, a 
combination Of the two--in a Public edu 


cation situation. 


> and which 


r 
hemselves, conside 
re, we can 


most "effective"; fur 
° superinte a Of the role 55 
erintendents vis-a- ir boa: 
and staffs B his Point, about all echte Get, SC 
uperintendent İn service is, "This is 
e chief shortcoming tO 
that exhortation 


isa ues poor 
e is accomplished b merely telling 
ditio m. should behave; we must = establish con- 
d eee training Situation itself that will be con- 
ucive to behavioral c desired direction. Train” 
ə Skill involves many subtleties and iS 
p Process, t inoculate a trainee with RS 
in miti Ene 
Same way that we inoculate a chil with the tructure the 
CH $a wien’ ait learging’ leadership skills must be learned» 
is S 
must be Provided, = aple opportunity mü. 


In leadership training We must examine our assumptions 
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It has been t i 
əəə relations" training an q foliage: a 
ol hrer: show their work-group members. But Flelshién 
o 3 n a study for the International Harvester Compan 
ee emonstrated that the success of "human relations" 5 
SE depends upon a variety of factors not the least of 
vi ich is the "social climate" in which the trainee functi 
in performing his job. An orthodox human relations t st ine 
program can, under some circumstances, not only fail > = 
achieve its stated purpose, but even boomerang upon x 
initiators by instilling in trainees apathetic, and ft 
ə attitudes tovard human relations been E 
E ort, we cannot assume on faith that the training oe 
luct will achieve the purposes we have in mind Nor Š 
measure the effectiveness of training by the good Sierck: 
our trainees profess. The ultimate test of the success 4 
failure of training lies in the changes that take place fa 


the trainees" behavior. 


very cautiously. 


e present inquiry and findings from an 
(16) shov that the leader"s descrip- 
havior and his concept of vhat 
tionship to others" 
e of the superinten- 


Evidence from th 
earlier Air Force study 
tion of his ovn leaders 
his behavior should be, 


perceptions of his behavior. In the cas 
dents, this is especially true in respect to Consideration. 


For this reason we must be extremely wary about using state- 


ments made by the trainees as an index of the success of 


training. What a man says about himself is not the most de- 
pendable measure o ertedly taken place 


f changes that have ass l 
in his behavior. On the oth ich his direct 
associates perceive in his behavior wou ti- 
tute a suitable index of the res 
the LBDQ-Real 


sent evidence indicates that 

to this purpose and can provide a reliable gaug 
intendent's leadership behavior in respect to the i 
Structure and Cons ion dimensions. It should 7 
sible to conduct training experiments in W əə ə 
ence betveen the LBDQ pre-trainin and the e 


training scores is used as a 
e the effectiveness of the trai 


we can evaluat 

This technique, however, cannot be used for pss 
training of schoo pacate ni for 
training LBDQ meas oyed as a! 
Service training O 
mae a method of eva 

aluable. It can even š 

relative effectiveness of various train. 


-service 

endable Pre” 
the in- 

dministrators, 


for compar: 
ing procedures: 


from the present inquiry 
the case of a school SU” 
ion of structure 
of leader be- 
pects of the 


sh In summary, then, 
ows that effective 
Perintendent is charac A 
nd high Consideration: These 

avior represent undamenta 


s 
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The LBDQ-Real SE, 
describing the SCH 
hou 
tendent's behavior on these two dimensions. It s 


or accomplishing poe 
We have noted two pr 


use 

s of superintendents, lO 105” 
t-train 

training and pos əəən: LEDY 


d. 
er behavior we have delineate 
not exhaust th H 


e the criterion of 

However, they mni 
represent a Criterion that should be taken 
evaluating th 


of view presented here. We have 
Y upon the prod 
Perhaps others 


‘ucts of earlier A 
> in turn, will explore further implicat 
the present findings. 


10, 
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APPENDIX A 


havior Description questionnaires 


Leader Be 
ional Administrators Adaptat ion) 


(Educat 


e same for the "Real" 


and "Idea1"--Staff, Board, and Self; but the 


r "Real" and "Ideal" differ. 


n staff or Board, is repro- 
i the instruc- 


instructions fo 
The LBDQ-"Real, 
duced in toto. Next are given 
tion pages for the 
and finally the instructio 
"peal" and "Ideal," Self. 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE, ES) 

Ze ge 
CALCUTTA“İ 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
š ior of 
This is a questionnaire on which you may describe the behavi 
your superintendent or executive head, 
kind of behavior Without 


invoking any j 
or undesirability of that behavior, 
Stitute a "test" i 


e results analyzed, by a re 
i arch Board, Ohio State University; 
dings submitted to the administrators, and to you, vi 
Preserve the Y Of your ansvers, 


(Form TI - R - EA, 4/54) 


Copyright 1952 
The Ohio State niversity 


LBDQ 93 


DIRECTIONS: 


1. READ each item carefully- 


r administrator engages in the behavior 


2. THINK how frequently you 
How often does he (she) act in the 


described by the item. 
manner described? 


3. ə the number, on the separate answer sheet, which corresponds 
z he number of the item you are considering. You will note 
ae pairs of dotted lines after each item number. Each pair of 
191568 lines iS headed by one of the small figures: 1, 2, 3, 

y 5. 
‘or each statement on the separate sheet 


4. INDICATE your answer f 
g illustration: 


according to the followin 


He occasion- 


He always acts 
this way a acts 
this vay 


between the pairs of lines, fill in 
Jine. BE SURE THAT YOU USE THE 
uld make an error in 

rk you have made and 


When blackening the space 
all the space with a heavy plack 
SPECIAL 1.B.M. PENCIL PROVIDED. If you sho! 
indicating your answer, you may erase the ma: 
then indicate the correct answer. 
completed each item, proceed to the next one in 
that the item number on the answer 


5. AFTER you have 
to the item which you are 


order. Be sure, however, 
sheet corresponds in each case 


answering- 
6. The term ngtaff" refers to the faculty, or to whatever other 
it the administrator js directly responsible for. For 
e of the superintendent of a large city 
the "staff" will be the group of Pr 


port directly to him. 
you require t 


school system, 


supervisors who re) 
o complete this ques- 


7. You may have as much time as 


tionnaire. 


THANK YOV 


- 


= 
S S 


EI 
o 


t 
pa 


to 
> 


mn 
SS 


LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR 


He does personal favors for 
staff members. 

He makes his attitudes clear 
to the staff, 
He plans Programs in detail. 
He talks about how much 
should be done, 

He does little things to 
make it pleasant to a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

He tries out his new ideas 
With the staff, 
He encourages work on school 
Problems outside of school 
hours, 

He antici 
difficul 
arise, 
He is easy 
He rules 


pates possible 
ties before they 


He 


He recognizes 


tho Personal 
ual stafr 
He trios to increa, 
interest of staff 
School problems, 


He assigns Staff membe 
Particular tasks, Oers to 


se the 
members in 
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30. 


31. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. H 


54. 


55. 


56. 


He "needles" staff members 
for greater effort. 

He refuses to explain his 
actions. 

He emphasizes the quality of 
work, ` 

He acts without consulting 
his staff. 

He is slow to accept new 
ideas. ` S 
He emphasizes the meeting 0: 
deadlines, de 

He waits for the staff 

Push new ideas, 

He treats all staff members 
as his equals. 

He encourages the use of 
uniform procedures. 

He schedules the work to be 
done, 

He asks staff members t iy 
assume extra duties for D 
good of the entire Ge 
He is Willing to make cl t 
He makes sure that his ərz 
in the organization is un 
Stood by all members. 

He gets staff approval on 
minor matters before going 
ahead 


He resists changes in ways 
Of doing thin s. w 
He is fFiand1y and approach 
able, 

He asks that staff members 
follow standard rules and 
regulations, “ 
He gives short "pep talks ae 
He pushes for higher achie də 
ment levels on the state-v 
tests, pon" 
He continual "harps u 
İhings that zı need to be 
done, 

He fails to take necessary 
action. 

He makes staff members feel 
at ease when talking with 
him. 

He lets staff ipa e 
What is cted of S 

e "nagan staff members who 
make mistakes, 


He will cut corners to get 
the j 


Ob done. 
He drives home the fact that 
the staff has an obligation 
to live up to. 


"make a plan work." 


57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


LBDQ 


He blames the same staff 
members when anything goes 
wrong. 
He puts suggestions made by 
the staff into operation. 
He sees to it that staff mem- 
bers are working up to capacity. 
He stresses getting the job 
done. 
He asks staff members to 
subordinate personal interests 
to getting the job done. 
He is aware of conflicts when 
they occur in the staffs. 
He gets staff approval on 
important matters before 
going ahead. 

+ that the work 


He sees to i 
of staff members is co- 


ordinated. 

He does not know what half 
the staff is doing. 
He knows whom he can de- 
pend upon to do a particular 


job. 
He puts the blame where it 
belongs. 
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68. He sees to it that everything 
is completed on time, 

69. He knows a good job from a 
poor one. 

70. He can explain the issues 

clearly when problems come up. 

He changes his approach accord- 

ing to the problem presented 

by the specific situation. 

He gets the staff together to 

emphasize improving the 

program. 

73. He insists tha 
immediately. 

74. He checks to see whether jobs 
have been completed. 

75. He expects an equal contribu- 
tion from every staff member. 

76. He overlooks things that 

aren't really important. 

He anticipates the feelings 

of the staff. 

78. He preseats a problem as a 
challenge to the staff. 

79, He stresses results rather than 


methods. 
80, He keeps staff members posted 
on their effectiveness. 


71. 


72. 


+ things be done 


77. 
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LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please indicate on this questionnaire how you believe your əəə 
intendent or executive Should behave as a leader. Each item iyun 
a specific kind of leader behavior. Mark the frequency with ayə 
believe your administrator should engage in each kind of 1eader 
ior, 


OT be seen by your administrator. This ques- 
tionnaire will be Scored, and +; 


he results analyzed by a research Seng 
at the Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University. The repor 
of findings sub; 


mitted to the administrators, and to you, will pre- 
serve the anonymity of your answers, 


Thank you. 


(Form XI - Id - EA, 4/54) 


Copyright 1952, 
The Ohio State University 
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DIRECTIONS: 
1. READ each item carefully. 


your adminis 


trator SHOULD engage in the 
item. How often SHOULD h! 


2. THINK how frequently 

behavior described by the e act in the 
manner described? 

heet, which corresponds 
You will note 

h item number. Each pair of 
1, 2, 3, 


3. FIND the number, on the separate answer si 


to the number of the ite 
five pairs of dotted lines after eacli 
dotted lines is headed by one of the small figures: 


4, 5. 


wer for each statement on the separate sheet 


following illustration: 


0777) > 
He never 


He seldom 


4. INDICATE your ans 
according to the 


l 


e often le occasion- 
S Se se 
a should should act should act 


should act 


this va, act this way this wa 


When blackening the space between the pair of lines, fill in 

all the space with a heavy plack line. BE SURE THAT YOU USE 

THE SPECIAL I.B.M. PENCIL PROVIDED. If you should make an error 

in indicating your answer, you may erase th ou have made 
the correct answer. 


and then indicate 
ted each item, proceed to the next one in 
r on the answer 


u have comple 
nat the item numbe: 


5. AFTER yo 
order. Be sure, however, +! r 
sheet corresponds in each case to the item which you are 
answering. 
it the administrator 
6. The tem ngtaff" refers to whatever group uni 
is directly responsible for. For example, in the case of an 
superintendent of a large city school system, the der bi 
be the group of principals or supervisors who report irec 
to him. 
7. You may have as much time 35 you require to complete this question 


naire. 


THANK YOU 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAT RE 
Please indicate on this questionna: 
as a leader, Each it 


es A specific kind of leader tar 
quency with which you believe you engage in each kin 


The research team at the Personnel Research Board, Ohio State 
University, will Preserve the anonymity of your answers. 


(Form Ir - h-Sif - EA, 4/54) 


Copyright 1952 
The Ohio State University 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please indicate on this questio! 
behave as a leader. Each item descri 
havior. Mark the frequency with which you 
in each kind of behavior. 
rsonnel Research Board, Ohio State 


The research team at the Pe: 
nymity of your answers. 


University, will preserve the ano 


(Form II - Id-S1f - FA, 4/54) 


2 
Copyright 195 . 
The Ohio state University 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE STUDY 


Dear Sir: 


R We should like to ask your co-ope! 
project for the Schoo1-Communi ty Development Study this Spring. 
This is a study of the "Leadership Behavior of Educational Admin- 
istrators," designed by Dr. Roald F. Campbell and Dr. Andrew W. 
Halpin. As you know, Dr. Campbell, Professor of Education, is 
principally interested in the area of e dministration. 
Dr. Halpin, Research Associate at the Personne 
is a psychologist who has speciali i dy of leadership 
and group behavior, and who currently is engaged 

for the Air Force. 


ration in one more research 


e techniques developed by 
of the Ohio State Univer- 


We should like to apply some of th 
of the leadership 


the Personnel Research Board, as a part 
sity Leadership Studies, to a parallel study 
behavior of educational administrators. 
Enclosed are a description of the project and a statement of 
what is required of those who participate in it. We want to com- 
plete the field work during April and May, and intend to report 
the findings to you in the fall. 
icipation in our pro- 


We sincerely appreciate your past part: 
and hope that you will find this one both challenging and 
at your earliest conven- 


useful. Please return the enclosed form 
jence indicating your willingness to participate. 


Thanks very much. 
Cordially yours, 


John A. Ramseyer 
Director 
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The Leadership Behavior 
of Educational Administrators 


The educational administrator is con 


fronted by a dual leadership 


conducted in the field of a 
administration. In order to improve in-service training programs ting 
Strators, and to develop more effective techniques for selec 

and training fu 


ional adminis- 
a leader? 
3. In what way do their descriptions of how the administrator 
does behave differ from the i 
behave? 


d expectations on this 
© of the board members? From those 


de E e? developed by the Personnel 
a , versity. This uestionnaire is in 
Ee t Sege eighty L e each of which de- 
charac i i i 
are day r sif *ristic of leader behavior, The following 
1. He is easy to understand. 


2. He tries + 
Problems, 


© another form of the same 
eves the lead 
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The technique of analyzing possible differences between board 
iv yö and staff members" descriptions of the leader's behavior, and 
1 comparing these descriptions with parallel expectations of how the 
us s ES behave, has proved fruitful in industrial and military 
snes eo conducted as part of The Ohio State Leadership Studies 
SE has provided important and practical cues for improving leadership 
° ills. This past winter, as part of an interdisciplinary seminar on 
Leadorship for Educational Administrators" conducted under the 
Sponsorship of the Schoo1-Communi ty Development Study, we have used 
this approach with a group of administritors who had members of their 
staffs describe their leadership behavior, and who also described how 
they believed they should behave as leaders. The comparison of these 
two sets of descriptions was most instructive for these administrators. 
They were enabled to see their own leader behavior as their staff 
members saw it. Furthermore, on the basis of earlier research with 
this same instrument, it was possible to suggest ways by which these 
educators could improve their leadership skills. It is our hope that 
similar advantages will accrue to you in return for your co-operation 
in this project. 


In broad terms, then, the purposes 


fold: 


1. To increase our bi 
behavior of educat. 
may improve in-service 
better methods of selecting an 


trators. 


of the present study are two- 


asic knowledge about the leadership 
ional administrators in order that we 


training programs and develop 
d training future adminis- 


u to see your own leader behavior as the mem- 
e it and to compare 


board and your staff se 
th their expectations of how you 


2. To enable yol 


bers of your 
this perceived behavior wi r s 
should behave as a leader. This information will suggest 
to you ways by which you can isprove your own leadership 


skills. 
Plan of the Study 
imat sixty Ohio superinten- 
dı SÉ > the Leader Behav- 


to study 2 samp 
—. S əə, ZC We shall erh A: aa 
e gi s e LBDQ-Ideal on 


dents and execu Te aaa 
ior Description Question l 
rer ondsnte describe how the leader Geier hare: 
which they indicate how they believe he sl 
We should like to secure the following information: 
d of 
1. A description by each of the five members of the boar 
education of: 
- LBDQ-Real 
2 the administrator behaves Seel 
b: izə) the administrator should behave LB 
i f: 
2. A description by the administrator 0 
-Real 
a. How he pelieves he behaves - IBIQ- a ier 
b. How be pelieves he should behave 
l pers oft 
3. A description by each of nine staff men 


. 
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a. How the administra: 


tor behaves as a leader - LBDQ-Real 
b. How he believes he 


should behave - LBDQ-Ideal 
Procedure 


What does your Co-operation in this study entail? 
1. How much time is involved? 


2. What scheduling is required? 


As you will have noted, each res 
be asked to fill out two qui 


pondent, including yourself, will 
Ideal. Both forms of the 


estionnaires: the LBDQ-Real and the LBDQ- 


five members of your board 
staff, 


; and in others 
of individuals 
+ Accordin W 
Sheet the nai ... 
to you, and who 


of our staff, With allowance 
as well as for the question- 

» it is doubtful that this meeting wil) require more 

A simi 


In your 
questionnaires, You Probab; 
office, at the sane time Sé eer 
leader behavior, 


We believe 
inexpedient t s of 
your staff and your board s D Convene the member: 


members immediately after 
members after qi Other riot: 
Whatever schedule 19 


most suitable to you. 


This, then, is What is required; 
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The names of the staff members who are directly responsible 


1. 
to you. If you will jot down their names on the attached 
form, we shall select nine names at random and notify you 
accordingly. 

2. A one-hour (maximum) meeting with these nine individuals, 
in the afternoon, Or at wratever other time is agreeable. 

3, A one-hour (maximum) meeting with the five members of your 
board of education, preferably scheduled on the same day as 
the meeting with your staff. 

4. Concurrent with the meeting of your staff members, approx- 
imately 40 minutes of your om time for filling out the two 
forms of the questionnaire. 

5. Your suggestions on the attached form concerning possible 
dates on which we may visit your school to carry out this 
program. 

Feed-back 


You, yourself, are 
behavior and t 
imperative tha: 
confidence. H 


1. 


2. 


4. 


It concerns your 
It is therefore 
rictest professional 


at the focus of this study. 
he expectations others have of you. 
+ the findings be handled in the st 
low is this to be accomplished? 


ires will be collected by one of our staff 


The questionna: 
n as they are completed. 


members as S00) 
ompleted question- 


zation will see any ¢ 
This also applies 


No member of your organi: 

naire other than those he fills out himself. 
to you. 

be processed at the Personnel Research Board 
Laboratory. Immediately upon receipts all information which 
pertains to you will be given a code number. Similarly, each 
trator who co-operates jn this study will have his om 
code number. Thereafter, the data will be analyzed entirely 
in terms of these code numbers, with absolutely no reference 
to the names of dividual respondents. 


The data will 


the in 


1 be reporte i 
relationships» put each administrator, 
own code number, vill be able to identi 


pertain to himself. 


The results wil 


R səd e yo 
cores bi vhich the indiyidual members O 
əəə eader behavior will not 
that you vi Ser 
group erceives your leader behavior: 
— T = e members of the board y as a group» 
ou will not 


perceive your 

identify any given mem e: ae 
BE E CLEAR TO AL 

IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT THIS ONT PICT PATE THIS STUDY. 


BERS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION 
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PLEASE EMPHASIZE, TOO, THAT ALL DATA, AND ESPECIALLY ALL 
REFERENCES TO YOU AS AN INDIVIDUAL, WILL BE TREATED IN 
ABSOLUTE PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE. 


When the study has been completed and the data have been analyzed, 
you will be given a report on the findings. This report will describe 
fully the dimensions of leadership behavior upon which we shall con- 
centrate our attention. 


Reference will be made to related industrial, 
military, and educational studies based 


upon this same approach, and 
insofar as the data permit, implications for the improvement of your 
own leadership skills will be indicated. 


This study is sponsored by the Schoo1-C. 
The Ohio State University, Dr. John A. 


ommunity Development Study, 
Of the research team are: 


Ramseyer, Director. The members 


Mr. John 0, Niederhauser, 


to code number re 
in the text of the rep 


APPENDIX C* 


Participating Superintendents 
(School Year, 1954-55) 


H. R. Bechtel, Executive Head, Salem School, Urbana. 

Ralph Billet, Executive Head, Jacksontown Schoo1, Jacksontown. 

G. Robert Blose, Superintendent, Mt. Gilead Schools, Mt. Gilead. 

Harold Boles, Executive Head, Marion-Franklin Schoo1, Columbus. 

Orin Breckenridge, Executive Head, Jackson School, Grove City. 

R. H. Campbell, Executive Head, Westville (Mad River) School, 
Westville. 

Byron H. Carmean, Superintendent, Shelby Schools, Shelby. 

Frank Cochran, Executive Head, Lincoln (Jefferson) School, 
Gahanna. 

Clifford Craig, Executive Head, Li 

Raymond B. Craig, Executive Head, Li 

David 0. Davis, Executive Head, Berne 

Harold H. Eibling, Superintendent, Canton 

Oliver H. Gibson, Executive Head, Radnor 

Radnor. 

Maxson F. Green, Superintendent, Granville Schools, Granville. 

Paul G. Gunnett, Superintendent, Barberton Schools, Barberton. 

Marcus A, Hanna, Executive Head, Pickerington School, 

Pickerington. 

Hardin, Executive Head, Ashville 

Ashville. 

Joseph J. Hartley, Superintendent, London Schools, London. 

G. A. Hartman, Superintendent, Circleville Schools, Circleville. 

Otis C. Hatton, Superintendent, Akron Schools, Akron. 

Walter B. Heischman, Superintendent, Upper Arlington (Columbus) 

Schools, Upper Arlington. 

t, Bexley Schools, Bexley. 

Inut School, Millersport. 

Johnstowm-Monroe School, Johnstown. 


Hartford School, Croton. 
Schools, Mechanicsburg. 


ma School, Summit Station. 
berty Union School, Baltimore. 
Union School, Sugar Grove. 
Schools, Canton. 

(Radnor Union) School, 


John B. -Harrison School, 


E. D. Jarvis, 
Robert Kalish, 
A, J. Kauber, 
James Kirkpatrick, 
Robert Latta, Superintendent, 
p. C. Lemmon, Superintendent, Dover School 


Stephen F. Lewis, Executive Head, 
Sterling. 
d, Washington Sc 


x E Beori Meetingen Schools, Worthington. 
Madison School, Groveport. 
1nut School, Sunbury. 
1, Circleville. 
Vernon Schools, Mt. 
is, Minerva. 
West Jefferson. 
School, Utica. 


hoo1, Dublin. 


Marvin H. 
Robert W. Moyers 


Harold Nichols, 


y Super: ə 
Superintendent, c 
i Cana1-Hinchester 
, Schultz Executive Head, 
George C. SR”? Canal-Hinchester. 
d XII; nor 


in Tables V an 
oT correspond to those in ə 
“sələ, made to individual superintendents anywh 


ort. 


*These numbe 
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William Schweikert, Executive Head, Rushville Union School, 


Rushville, 
Robert E. Seward, Executive H 


ead, Pickaway School, Circleville. 
Paul E. Shell, Executive Head, Hanover-Toboso School, Hanover. 
David R. Smith, Su 


perintendent, Delaware Schools, Delaware. 
Theodore E. Snyder, Executive Head, Scioto School, Commercial 
Point. 


Loren Straight, Executive Head, Monroe School, Mt. Sterling. 

R. B. Warner, Executive Head, Elm Valley School, Ashley. 

Paul Wenger, Superintendent, Lancaster Schools, Lancaster. 

Joseph S. West, Executive Head, Hayne-Hoodstock School, Woodstock. 
Glen W. Zeller, Superintendent, Uhrichsville Schools, Uhrichsville. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


APPENDIX D 


Interviev Inquiry Form 


Please list the names of ALL the membe: 
peor, responsible to you and who Den ə ARGS A 
E Ces leader behavior. In some situations, these ir bi 
dəə ers ofa central office staff; in other cases princi z 
pr S pervisors; in others, members of the teaching staff HERTS 
Ze ay include the names of such individuals as your secretar, I 
E custodian, or any non-instructional personnel who re; ort R 
irectly to you. Wherever possible, please record a nta of 


nine names. 


aS 


a ` 


eee ome 0. 
EE EE 
—.— ———u AA U U 
_ “uu. — SS 
ide.) 


e continue on the other S 


(If more space is needed, pleas 


pecially pusy month for you. He should therefore pre- 
fer to schedule our meetings during April and May. Please circle 
marking them respectively 


below your first three choices of dates, 
1, 2, and 3. 
May 
M Tu. W Th. F 
3911 14 735 St Ji 


June is an es 


M Tu. W Th. F 
2 
10 11 12 13 14 
9 
2 3 1 15 x 17 18 19 20 21 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
26 27 28 29 30 
t convenient for the meeting with the 
oard members? 


R be s 
What time of day would be mö With the five b 


nine staff members? 
and let you know 


— 
p time and date immediately, 
Ne shalt ə ə research team will visit your school. 
FORM IN THE ATTACHED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS 
A PROMPT REPLY WILL BE ‘APPRECIATED. 


Thank you very much. 
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